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PREFACE 


A symposium on the postwar world by distinguished representa- 
tives of countries composing the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions is presented in this issue of International Conciliation under the 
tile “The United Nations, the British Commonwealth, and the 
United States.” The first article was especially prepared for 


| this document; the nine which follow are reprinted from the 


September, 1943, issue of World Affairs, published quarterly by 
The American Peace Society, Washington, D. C. The contrib- 
utors are the Rt. Hon. Richard K. Law, the Rt. Hon. the Viscount 
Halifax, Colonel J. J. Llewellin, Sir Clive Baillieu, and Mr. H. 
Duncan Hall, of the United Kingdom; the Hon. Leighton Mc- 
Carthy of Canada, Mr. J. B. Brigden of Australia, the Hon. Walter 
Nash of New Zealand, the Hon. Ralph W. Close of the Union of 
South Africa, and Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai of India. 

In addition to the articles mentioned, the pamphlet contains the 
following texts: the speech of Lord Halifax, British Ambassador 
to the United States, at Toronto, Canada, on January 24, 1944, 
the one hundredth anniversary of the Toronto Board of Trade; the 
statement in reply to Lord Halifax made by Prime Minister W. L. 
Mackenzie King to the House of Commons, Ottawa, on January 
31, 1944; the report of Vyacheslav M. Molotov, People’s Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, to the Supreme Soviet of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, on February 1, 1944; and Soviet de- 
crees of February 1, 1944, putting into effect constitutional 


| changes granting to the Republics comprising the Soviet Union 


the right to organize their own army formations and to conduct 
direct relations with foreign States. 


Nicuotas Murray Butter 


New York, February 16, 1944. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS! 


By Ricuarp K. Law 
Minister of State in the British Foreign Office 


The conception is not a new one, neither is the desire. From the 
individual to the family, from the family to the village, to the 
tribe, to the nation, the evolution of mankind has moved steadily 
toward the integration of more and more units into a stronger and 
more workable whole. There have been setbacks and disillusion- 
ments, but always the desire has reawakened to strive once more 
for unity. Those who have opposed this struggle have in their 
generation called themselves the practical men in contrast to the 
idealists whom they ridicule as counselors of perfection. Yet it is 
these counselors of perfection, these dreamers, who have con- 
ceived our world as it should be rather than as it is, who have led 
us in successive steps to a better state of society. 

It would indeed be impossible to consider our development 
without this desire for perfection however blurred it might be in 
the eyes of many who sought it. But what is forgotten by those 
who seek to criticize it is that it is in essence practical. Our moral 
codes on which are based our ideals are for the practical benefit 
of society. Many of them seemed incapable of fulfilment at the 
time of their creation, some indeed are tragically unfulfilled to- 
day, but they persist because they are best for society whether it 
be Christian, Buddhist or Confucian. These are ideals, and we 
deceive ourselves monstrously if we speak of the ideal of nations 


, uniting as unpractical and carrying the seed of failure. More than 


that, we are in such case setting ourselves against the flow of 
human endeavor since the beginning. 

This struggle toward perfection has a seam of practical under- 
standing. Mankind is imperfect, it is also to a very large extent 
living in a state of insecurity, physically and morally, whether it 
be fear of want or of imminent attack. The struggle is to rid man- 
kind of fear, for from fear alone springs hatred which breeds mis- 

1 This article was written for this issue of International Conciliation. The nine 


which follow are reprinted, with some changes made by the authors, from 
World Affairs with the permission of the Editor. 
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ery. The struggle is for happiness, but because happiness is gp 
relative a state, and because mankind is too imperfect to look fog 
good for its own sake, it must be shown that what is good, an 
what is right by our moral codes, pays. There is nothing cynical 
in this, it is the very principle upon which each successive state of 
society has been based. 

We are seeking now the fulfilment of the Four Freedoms. Once 
again we hope to take the tide at the flood, to seize this tragi 
but very precious moment when the world cries aloud for salys 
tion from a recrudescence of the fear and want which seem 
millions too terrible to be borne. For this time it has been proved 
indeed that no living creature on our shrinking world can be top 
remote. We seek then an understanding between nations, not a5 
simple dreamers but with a stern practical certainty that only by 
following the ideal can we come near to achieving a world in 
which we can live and move and have our being without fear. 

And prosper materially too. Let us not be carried away by 
words, give cause to the “practical man” to turn aside contemp 
uously. Man is not happy unless he prospers materially, there 
fore, we seek that state. Why have the United Nations become 
united in war? Because they have proved that it pays. Is there 
any reason to suppose that the efficiency of such a combination 
in war should be inefficient in peace? If, to put it at its lowest 
level, it is fear alone that has united us now, should there not be, 
from the lessons of the past, an even greater fear to unite us when 
the war is done. It may seem a contradiction in terms to speak of 
fear uniting, when it is fear that we wish to eradicate; but unity 
alone can cast out that fear which has paralyzed us for twenty-five 
years, and will continue to do so unless we realize that here is no 
occasion for a simple patching up before each nation goes its own 
selfish way again. For we are selfish, and it is with this in mind 
that here again we must know that by only understanding each 
others’ particular selfishness and giving way a little in the common 
interest do we achieve some lasting satisfaction of our own. Hold 
to the ideal we must and with all our will; but we must not, each 
one of us participants, blind ourselves to our own great imper- 
fections. 
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Slogans can be dangerous. They can also be stimulating. They 
are the creation of our imperfections and may operate either to 
raise us above our imperfections or to take advantage of them. It 
js all a matter of the desire and the will behind their creation. 
The United Nations has become a slogan. That the dreary-eyed 
cynics lisp of the Disunited Nations need not disconcert us so 
jong as we have the desire and the will to implement the United 
Nations. Men need a battle-cry for peace as they have needed it 
in the past for war. Again and again the question has been asked: 
Why do men rise to such heights of endeavor, and nations achieve 
cohesion and greatness in war; why cannot this energy be gen- 
erated for the prosperity and happiness of man rather than for 
his destruction? And the answer has been simple enough. War is 
exciting and dramatic, and moreover always becomes a struggle 
for survival which is the strongest human instinct. This has been 
true. Peace has always been short-lived and has usually been re- 
garded, though perhaps unknowingly, as a period between wars, 
a generally negative state of which the only positive aspect has 
been a desire to make hay while the sun shone, coupled with a 
hope that rain might fall on someone else’s crop. 

We learn very slowly, but we do learn. There is evidence that 
we have discovered the old answer to man’s prowess in war is no 
longer adequate. There have been few slogans in this war, efforts 
on the part of publicists to stimulate us with dramatics have not 
teally been successful. We have wanted the truth, and to a large 
extent we have been given it. We have wanted to know what it is 
we are up against, so that we may fight the horror. No, there is 
little glamour Jeft in war. Further, we have had a growing sense 
of fighting not for the past, nor even for the present, but for a 
future which we try to conceive even as we fight. The seed may 
not be altogether new, but never before has it put forth roots so 

determined in growth. We have, as it were, in the very midst of 
the struggle transferred the desire for survival from the war to 
the peace. We have before us indeed the very attributes of war 
being turned to the service of peace. 

The prospect is fair enough, and I believe that we have become 
sufficiently clear-headed not to think that we can achieve peace- 
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ful cooperation easily. But there is always a tendency to think of 
“internationalism” as an ideal in itself, as something warm and 
all-embracing, containing magic, curing all ills. No one, I think, 
would suggest that a lot of sluttish housewives working in 

eration would produce clean houses. Why, therefore, should it be 
supposed that a number of nations, who had not put their own 
houses in order, could by the magic of international cocperation 
produce an orderly world? It is for each one of the United Nations 
to keep his own house clean and tidy and so render himself one 
with whom it is fitting to cooperate. Let us all have a little humil- 
ity and a proper pride and realize that, if we are to survive, the 
United Nations is a practical and essential aim not a starry halo, 


But to desire al] this is not enough. We may well remember one | 


of William Blake’s ‘Proverbs of Hell’—‘“‘He who desires but 


acts not, breeds pestilence.” 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN COOPERATION AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


By Lorp Ha.irax 
British Ambassador to the United States 


Jam asked to discuss Anglo-American cooperation for postwar re- 
construction and organization, and I am very happy to do so. 
Anglo-American cooperation is, of course, only one aspect, though 


If one | a supremely important aspect, of the United Nations cooperation 


which we all desire to see. The British Commonwealth and the 
United States are not the only great powers on the map. There is 
Russia; there is China; one day soon we hope there will again be 
France. And there must be close cooperation in the spirit of the 
United Nations between these powers and the great host of our 
European and American allies. All these and more, nations now 
neutral and nations now our enemies, must eventually find their 
proper place in the new world that is taking shape. 

When a club or society is being started, it does not come into 


| existence out of nothing. However much a lot of people may want 


it, a few people have actually got to start it. Anyone can see that. 
And the people who do the actual starting are naturally the peo- 
ple who have the most to contribute to the common enterprise, or 
who stand to gain the most from its success. I do not think we 
ought to expect things to be very different when it comes to get- 
ting the world on to its feet again after the war. You and we and 
the Russians and the Chinese are the people who have most to 
contribute. Between us, we dispose of a very large part of the 
world’s resources in manpower, industrial strength, and material 
wealth. If we want a better world, and I suppose we all do, it is 
up to us to get it started. It is clearly our duty to do so. I would 
go further and say we must. The problems of the postwar world 
are individually so complex, and generally so enmeshed with one 
another, that no power great or small can hope to solve any one of 
them for itself unaided. For proof of that statement, if you need it, 
you have only to look back on the ten years of chaos that pre- 
ceded the outbreak of this war; and the war has created many new 
problems and made many old ones harder. Small powers know to 
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their grief how discord or inertia among the great can make smal} 
problems into big ones, and big ones into calamities. They rightly 
look to us, the Great Powers, to see that this sort of thing does 
not happen again; and they look to us to do it in ways that properly 
respect their national independence and their dignity as free and 
sovereign peoples. On these simple, indispensable terms they are 
most eager to cooperate in making a success of the plans whichit 
is our great duty to elaborate for the general good. The smaller 
powers too can do much to insure that the Great Powers act in 
unison and they cannot but gain greatly from this concord. 

Also | think none of us who belongs to the Great Powers need 
pay serious attention to those overconscientious souls who fear 
that enterprise on our part must be the first step to our dictator. 
ship. Is it really not possible to be bold and at the same time just? 
The world would indeed be in serious plight if this were really so. 
As a matter of fact, recent events have shown the very contrary. 
Through the enterprise of the United States Government, the 
representatives of the forty-four United Nations met a few months 
ago at Hot Springs, Virginia, for a Food Conference. There they 
reached quick and cordial agreement on the basis of a program of 
joint action of incalculable value to mankind at large. This was 
followed by the United Nations Conference at Atlantic City 
which set up on November 9, 1943, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. The whole proceedings and 
the results of these conferences show that the smaller powers have 
a rich contribution to make provided the Great Powers furnish 
the necessary lead. 

All this is natural and right. And it seems only plain common 
sense too that in matters of this kind the lead should often be taken 
by the United States and Great Britain. There is nothing odd about 
this nor has it anything to do with rhetoric about blood being 


thicker than water. The plain fact is that we are both of us world- 


wide trading nations to whom peace and stability are indispen- 


sable. If we are to maintain the safety and the standards of living | 
of our peoplesy we must contribute our share to maintaining the | 


peace, and we must contribute our share to organizing stability. 
Neither the one nor the other can be had on the cheap. Our con 
P 
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tributions to both must be big. It is the same with Russia and China 
without whose cooperation the highest degree of Anglo-American 
accord would fall far short of what will be required. If the dream 
of world security is to come true, it can only be on the condition 
that each of these powers is willing to assume its just burden of 
responsibility. Together has been made our sacrifice; together we 
must share the burden of reconstruction. Together we must share 
the task of insuring that any security system we may jointly de- 
vise is not again wantonly destroyed by disturbers of the peace. 

Each will have a distinctive contribution to make. We have 

led our resources for the winning of the war; we can hardly 
afford to do less for the winning of the peace. And certain it is 
that a close understanding between the United States of America 
and the British Commonwealth is an essential foundation of this 
larger unity. 

Mr. Churchill spoke wise and solemn words the other day at the 
Guildhall in London. “‘We seek no narrow or selfish combination. 
We presume not at all upon the lawful interests and characteristics 
of any ally or friendly State. Nevertheless, the tremendous and 
awe-inspiring fact stares the British and American democracies 
between the eyes, that acting together we can help all nations 
safely into harbor, and that, if we divide, all will toss and drift for 
along time on dark and stormy seas.” 





MACHINERY OF WARTIME COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


By Coronet J. J. Lrewein 


British Minister of Food 
Formerly British Cabinet Minister, Resident in Washington for Supply 


After the collapse of France in the summer of 1940, we the British 
Commonwealth fought on alone. We were determined to defend 
our homes and our way of life; we were not prepared to surrender 
our freedom. 

In those days there were few in the United States who thought 
that Great Britain had much chance of survival. Many there were 
who were anxiously watching to see over how wide an area of the 
world Dictatorship would rule, and they were gradually realizing 
that the fight we were putting up was their fight, too, and that if 
Great Britain fell it might well be the United States’ turn next. 

Britain did not falk, but it nevertheless became apparent that 
world domination was indeed the Axis plan. The attack by Ger- 
many on Russia, the attack on the United States by the Japanese, 
clearly demonstrated this. 

So, in December, 1941, our anxious friends became our active 
allies. 

From the start it was clear that only by the closest cooperation 
could the full force of the two great partners—the United States 
and the British Commonwealth—be brought effectively to bear 
against their enemies. 

The Chiefs of Staff were combined, and senior Army, Navy, 
and Air Force officers came from England to share the same build- 
ing and to work alongside the Chiefs of Staff of the United States 
services. 

These standing liaison arrangements have from time to time 





| 
| 


been reinforced by visits of the United States Chiefs of Staff to | 


London, of the United Kingdom Chiefs of Staff to Washington, 
and of both parties to Casablanca, Quebec, Cairo, and Teheran. 
In the Mediterranean area, United Kingdom, Canadian, New 
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Zealand, and Indian troops and South African and Australian air- 

men were put under the supreme command of a United States 
General; United States troops and ships and aircraft came under 
the immediate command of a British General, a British Admiral, 
and a British Air Marshal, respectively. In the South Pacific, 
Australian and New Zealand troops came under the command of 
an American General. 

Not only, therefore, have the plans of campaign been worked 
out jointly, but their execution in the battle areas has equally been 
a joint adventure. 

But it was clear that this cooperation was not only needed in the 
military side of the war, but on the civil side as well. 

For this purpose five Combined Boards were set up: the Com- 
bined Munitions Assignments Board, the Combined Production 
and Resources Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board, the 
Combined Food Board, and the Combined Shipping Adjustment 
Board. 

Their overriding duty, as stated by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, was “‘to further the coordination of the United Nations 
war effort,” and the members of the Boards were enjoined to 
“confer with the representatives of the U. S. S. R., China, and 
such others of the United Nations as are necessary to attain com- 
mon purposes.” 

The Combined Munitions Assignments Board was set up in 
January, 1942. The idea underlying the setting up of this Board 
was to have the entire munitions resources of the United States 
and of Great Britain in a common pool. It was set up with repre- 
sentatives of the Chiefs of Staff of both the United States and the 
United Kingdom, with Mr. Harry Hopkins, the President’s per- 
sonal adviser, in the chair. 

It has its counterpart in London in the London Munitions As- 
signments Board, the Chairman of which is Mr. Lyttelton. There 
is also a Board in Ottawa, on which are representatives of the 
Canadian, the United Kingdom, and the United States armies, 

and which assigns to the United Kingdom and to the United States 
munitions made in Canada. 
The Government of India has also established an Indian Muni- 
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tions Assignment Committee, which is a branch of the Londo 
Munitions Assignments Board. This Committee does the sai 
kind of thing in regard to Indian production, and has representa 
tives on it of the Governments of India, the United Kingdom, ang 
the United States. 

Australia too has a similar Board, which has in the chair a 
resentative of the Australian Chief of Staff, and is composed of 
representatives of the three Australian services, a representative 
of the United States army, and a representative of the army of 
the United Kingdom. 

These Boards of course primarily assign to the country of origin 
the munitions produced there. Then they give of their surplus to 
other of the United Nations. 

The most important of these Boards is quite obviously the one 
in Washington, because of the vast production of that great indus 
trial country, the United States. It is there that there is a greater 
surplus than anywhere else. 

But before there are the right sorts of munitions to divide, it is 
necessary to correlate the production of one Allied country with 
another. 

This brings me to the next Board, which is the Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board. This board, which was established 
in June, 1942, has on it representatives of three countries: the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Canada. Its functions are 
to see that the production of these three countries is properly in- 
tegrated and that the best use is made of their production resources 
for the common needs of the United Nations. The original terms 
of reference of the Board dealt only with the United Kingdom 
and the United States, but Canada is making such a large muni- 
tions contribution, and her production is so closely related to the 
production of the United States, that for both these reasons it 
was clear that she should be a member of that Board. 


oo 
a 


The constitution of the Board is: Mr. Nelson for the United | 


States, Mr. Lyttelton for the United Kingdom, and Mr. Howe 


for Canada. The Board usually meets in Washington, and, there | 


fore, both Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Howe have deputies who usually 
act for them. 
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The first function of the C. P. R. B. is to insure that the long- 
term needs, both military and civil, are planned as far ahead as is 
ible, but it also deals with short-term planning by special 
studies of individual items in which it is clear some bottleneck 
will develop if action is not taken. 

The next Board is the Combined Raw Materials Board, which 
was set up in January, 1942, with the duty to secure a “planned 
and expeditious utilization of the raw material resources of the 
United Nations.” Here again the task is twofold: first to plan the 
best and speediest development and use of the raw materials avail- 
able to the British Commonwealth and to the United States, and 
secondly “‘to collaborate with others of the United Nations for 
the best utilization of their raw material resources.” Allocation of 
critical materials according to need for the maximum war effort 
is the principle on which the Board works. 

The Combined Raw Materials Board first of all devoted its at- 
tention to seeing what could be done to make up the deficiencies 
in those materials, the sources of which had suddenly been cut off 
by the Japanese successes in the Malay peninsula and the Dutch 
East Indies—parts of the world which were so rich in certain raw 
materials. 

Next it dealt with those materials for which there is an un- 
precedented demand because of the war—materials such as alum- 
inum and copper. Unless we had this combined machinery, we 
would find ourselves competing in the purchase of materials, and 
the Board sees that we do not buy one against the other. 

Canada comes in with the United States in Washington through 
the joint United States-Canadian Materials Coordinating Com- 
mittee, which was established before the Combined Raw Materials 
Board was set up. 

I come now to the Combined Food Board. It is no good planning 
your production resources, it is no good trying to distribute your 
taw materials, if you cannot feed the people who are going to 
use the one or make the other into munitions. For my own part, 
I divide the category of consumers into three priorities. You have 
to keep your sailors, soldiers, and airmen fighting fit. You have to 
keep your producers, whether they are producers in the factory 
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or of raw materials or on the farm, production fit. Then there are | m 
the rest—you have to keep them supplied with sufficient food g | St 
that they maintain their health and do not complain unduly, de 
As soon as we retake, which I hope we soon shall, large pamy | a1 
of the occupied countries of Europe, we shall have very largede | a 
mands for relief purposes in those countries, largely for food. Of | as 
course the policy will be to see that some of the first relief that | ps 
is sent to these countries is in the way of agricultural implements 
and seeds to enable them to have a good harvest as soon as possi- | Ww 
ble, and to become self-supporting. We shall thus save the shippi lo 
which would be required to carry the cereals and other food. | 0 
stuffs they otherwise would need. But there will remain a lotto | si 
be sent to these countries. 
The Combined Food Board plans the supply of food and allo | th 
cates fertilizers and agricultural implements. It makes recommen | 
dations to the Governments concerned. There are nineteen com- | wW 
mittees of the Board, dealing with different food products and | a 
such things as agricultural implements. Up to date the Board has | ti 
made some sixty recommendations, on such things as fats and | wi 
oils, South American canned meats, fertilizers, dried fruits, tea, } of 
rice, salted and dried fish, and tobacco. wi 
There is a London Food Committee, on which the countries of | 
the British Commonwealth other than Canada are represented? | ua 
and which makes recommendations to the Combined Food Board | pr 
in Washington. | the 
The next Board is the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, } to 
which operates in two sections, one in London and one in the | 
United States. Lord Leathers and Mr. Phillip Reed are the mem- | At 
bers of the Board in London, and Admiral Land and Mr. J.§. | ™ 
Maclay are the members of the Board in Washington. all 
Practically all the ships of the United Nations are owned by or | ti 
are under charter to either the United Kingdom or the United ) m 
States. Tonnage is dealt with in Washington under the War Ship: | wh 
ping Administration, and in London under the Ministry of War 
Transport. Until the middle of 1943 the United Kingdom had | the 
2 Canada and the United States are represented by observers, and Canada | a 
is now a member of the Board in Washington.—Editor. pet 
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more ships to allocate than the United States, but the United 

States controlled tonnage then went up above the United King- 

dom controlled tonnage. This of course reflects the immense 

amount of shipbuilding that has taken place in the United States, 

and the losses of the United Kingdom controlled ships operating, 

as the majority of them necessarily have been during the worst 
iod of the Battle of the Atlantic, in dangerous waters. 

The object of the two adjustment boards is to see that the 
wasteful loading of ships is cut to the minimum, that they are 
loaded as economically as possible, and go on the proper voyages, 
so that we may have the maximum number of ships left for offen- 
sive military operations. 

[ have finished my description of the Combined Boards. Will 
they, or something like them be needed after the war? It is diffi- 
cult to prophesy now. The war may end at one time all over the 
world, or it may end at different times, at one time in Europe and 
another time in the East. But, in any event, there will most cer- 
tainly be a transition period before any permanent machinery 
which may be set up can come into operation. In this period some 


| of the Boards, whether as at present constituted, or broadened, 


will have to continue. 
The Combined Production and Resources Board may be val- 


| able during the period of transition, not only in dealing with the 
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production of relief supplies, but also in helping to solve some of 
the problems which will arise in the turnover of industry from war 
to peace production. 

Shipping, for a time at any rate, will have to be under control. 
At the present time there are only a limited number of buyers of 
raw materials. When the war ends there will be a scramble by 
all nations for supplies in order to restore as soon as possible 
their peacetime economies. The Combined Raw Materials Board 
may be able to contribute to the solution of the difficult problems 
which will then arise. 

Singleness of purpose in winning the war has caused other of 
the United Nations to acquiesce in a somewhat restricted repre- 
sentation on the Combined Boards, but at the end of the war, or 
perhaps before, they may have to be broadened. But if the Boards 
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are broadened out, if they become too large, if their mem i 
consist of twenty or thirty instead of two or three, it may not be 
possible to get such quick decisions or obtain such quick action, 

At the end of the war, the thing to avoid will be the making of 
any hurried decisions to scrap. Let us keep what is working wel] 
until something has been created which will work equally well, 
The best chance of solving the problems that arise in the change 
from war to peace will be through such bodies as know what can 
and cannot be done, based on their experience in dealing with 
similar problems in time of war. 

I am one of the great believers in keeping together the different 
parts of the British Commonwealth, and in the greatest possible 
cooperation with the United States. I do not mean by formal doe- 
uments or by treaties or anything like that, but by working to- 
gether for the common advantage of us all. That is something 
that we ought to do. Together, and with our allies, we are a great 
force in the world for freedom and for good government. Without 
the stand that we have made together against German and Japanese 
aggression, a great part of what is worth while in'the world would 
either now be gone by the board or be in great danger. It was 
because we withstood the attack that we are in such a good posi- 
tion today. Now that the tide has turned, and still more when the 
battle is won, let us not forget that united we count for much and 
can together lead the whole world back to prosperity in peace, 
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COOPERATION OR CHAOS? 
By Sir Cuiive Baruev 


Deputy President of the Federation of British Industries 
Formerly Head of the British Raw Materials Mission and British Member 
of the Combined Raw Materials Board 


Since 1914, the American and British peoples, including those of 
the Dominions and India, have fought side by side in the two 
greatest world wars that have engulfed the human race. 

From 1815 to 1914, there were local wars, but no world war. 
A hundred years of peace—and then two world wars in twenty- 
five years! We might well pause and ask two questions: 

Why did we enjoy from 1815 to 1914 such freedom from world 
war, unequalled since the decline of the Roman Empire? What is 
the basic reason for the recurrence since 1914 of two world wars 
within the short space of one generation? 

The answer to the first is clear and simple. This freedom from 
world war did not happen by chance. It rested upon the policies 
and actions decided by the Governments of Britain and America. 
Inthe American case, it was the Monroe Doctrine, proclaimed by 
President Monroe in 1823 and designed to prevent European in- 
tervention in or transference of European wars to North or South 
America. 

Thomas Jefferson, whose advice was sought by President Mon- 


_ toe on the proposals submitted by the British Government, saw in 
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this the most momentous issue since Independence. “This sets,”’ 
he said, “our compass and points the course which we are to steer 
through the ocean of time opening on us.” 

We know that President Monroe only. made his famous decla- 
ration after he had been assured by Canning, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, that the full power of Great Britain and her Navy would 
support this American policy. 

For the overseas territories in which we were laying the foun- 
dation of self-government and free nationhood—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, and others—we had a 
similar system. We bade aggressors “Keep out,” so that within 
the shelter of the rule of law, backed by our navy, free peoples 
could take root. 
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same. The sanction in both cases, the power behind the moral ang 
political principles on which these policies were based has been 
the British and American Navies. 

The answer to our second question, why two world wars ip 
one generation, lies in the failure of the American and British 
peoples to realize how fundamental to each other’s security was 
the unavowed partnership which inspired the policies upon which 
their peace and development had rested. As a result they failed 
to concert in peace the measures necessary for the concentration 
and use of their power and so facilitated and encouraged the ag. 
gression of Germany, Japan, and Italy. 

During some two hundred years, the United States and the 
British Commonwealth grew and prospered, spread their influence 
wide over the whole habitable globe. Their two great systems rose 
together simultaneously in exactly the same span of time, be 
cause they were parts of a single historical process. They were the 
two branches of a tree rooted in the same history. If the American 
hinterland had been occupied by hostile powers and the American 
States had not been free to expand to their Pacific frontier, the 
peoples of the British Isles could never have expanded freely 
along their sea lanes to their present frontiers on the outer mat 
gins of the oceans. 

As a result of this common expansion and their working part- 
nership they established firmly the democratic basis of their rule 
at home and abroad, upheld the liberties of free peoples, and im 
spired and directed the great industrial and commercial expansion 
of the nineteenth century which raised the standard of living of 
the world. 

In the space of one generation, we have seen this great and 
beneficent process twice brought to the verge of destruction and 
ruin, with all the manifold miseries this would involve for the 
human race, because we failed to remember and understand the 
lesson of our past history which is prologue to our future. We 
also forgot that, for democracies especially, “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” 

We failed, after a hundred years of relative peace, to apply out 


The basis of both these similar and interlocking policies was the 
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interlocking mutual security policies continuously and directly 
and in time to the changing conditions of the twentieth century. 

[fin the years preceding World War I and this present Armaged- 
don, the peoples of the United States and the British Common- 
wealth had spent on prudent preparation a little of the vast sums 
which have now turned Britain and North America into the great- 
est arsenals of time; if we had ourselves known and made quite 
sure that the world knew just where our policies converged, and 
where we would jointly take our stand,—the history of the first 
half of the twentieth century would not have been written in blood. 

What of the future? Will we in war still repeat the mistakes of 
the last peace, and go on repeating them into the coming peace? 

This is an old story. Monroe, in his message to Congress in 
1822, quoted the ancient charge against “free governments” that 
“War will always find them unprepared . . . that its terrible warn- 
ings will be disregarded and forgotten as soon as peace returns.” 

It is a law of human nature, especially of a free society, that a 
great war is followed by an inevitable reaction. Lassitude follows 
the overstraining of a nation’s moral and material resources. There 


) isanatural desire to return to hearth and home and to pick up the 


threads of our prewar lives. The eternal vigilance is relaxed. The 
gangster element in human society is encouraged. Word passes 
round the underworld that the citizens are off guard—that the 
policeman has left his beat. And so the cycle of war begins again. 

We have had a lesson that should last a thousand years. We have 
been shaken to our roots, our family life broken up, our liberties 
suspended; our cities destroyed, our young men and women dis- 
persed in a great common crusade over the whole planet. 

The unleashing of the gigantic power generated by our free 
economies geared to total war, gives us a grim satisfaction, not 
unmixed with awe and anxiety. For we are becoming dimly aware 
that what we are witnessing is the tremendous fact of a world 
revolution, and that the next thousand years will date in history 
from the blotting out of Hamburg, Berlin, and Tokyo from the air. 

We see that if the closely intermeshed world community is not 


_ to perish in destructive civil war it must have governance. There- 
_ fore we are attempting even during the war itself to lay, with 
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the help of all our allies, the foundation of the United Nations, 
is being built upon the four cornerstones of the United States, the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the Union of Soviet Socialig 
Republics, and the Republic of China. 

This great design has become possible because in the words of 
an American publicist, Mr. Walter Lippmann, “within the four 
great powers of our alliance there is an Anglo-American partner. 
ship.” 

The peoples of America and the British Commonwealth are 
undergoing a unique experience, viz., a practical first hand educa 
tion through personal contact, over a tremendous area of the 
globe, as regards the potentialities and inner meaning of their two 
nations. Americans and Britishers are joined together in the fight- 
ing services throughout the British Commonwealth and in every 
foreign theater where our forces wage war. They alone of their 
allies are fighting the global war on many fronts and all the oceans, 
which itself imposes on them the need of the closest partnership 
with unified command and continuous common council. The 
United Kingdom is experiencing the greatest invasion since the 
Norman conquest, a friendly invasion of those who largely spring 
from the same stock and all of whom share the same faith. While 
in 1917-18 the American armies, American missions, American 
representatives went to France, now they have gone to Britain 
and Northern Ireland, to Australia, New Zealand, to India and 
Burma, to the colonies and dependencies of the British Common- 
wealth. The younger generation of English-speaking peoples are 
meeting and working together over an ever-widening field. 

Britishers are seeing for the first time the sweep and extent of 
American power, the quality and adequacy of her armaments, the 
courage and intrepidity of her fighting men. We on our side like 
this “mixing up,” as Mr. Churchill called it. The British people 
have become eager to study and to give a foremost and permanent 
place in school and college textbooks and courses to American his- 


rr 


tory and achievements, not only on the side of production capacity, 


which has become a legend, but on the side of science and govert- 
ment and the liberal arts. 
Americans serving overseas now understand the strategic and 
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economic significance to the United States of the British Com- 
monwealth and its dependent territories. They realize clearly 
what the battle for the supply lines in the Seven Seas of the world 
means to their safety and national well-being. They know that 
without the British bases, which they now share with the nations 
of the British Commonwealth, they could not strike with their 
full power and weight against their enemies. 

It is from these oversea bases that the counter attack on the 
Axis is being launched: places like the Island of Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, the islands of the Atlantic and the Caribbean, Gibral- 
tar and Malta, Cyprus and Suez, Aden and Simonstown, Co- 
lombo, Calcutta, the Solomons, New Guinea, the Fiji Islands, 
New Zealand, and Australia; Alaska, the Aleutians, Pearl Har- 
bour, Dakar and Natal. All in the list save the last five are within 
the British Commonwealth. 

There is a developing pattern of cooperation spreading before 
our eyes—the Atlantic Charter; the Roosevelt-Churchill meet- 
ings; the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staffs; the five 
Combined Boards; the numerous Combined or Joint Committees 
in Washington, London, Ottawa, Canberra, Cairo, Pretoria, and 
Delhi; the joint war strategy; the unified commands; the sharing 
of naval bases and air routes; the joint and parallel foreign pol- 
icies; the pooling of resources; Lend-Lease and Reciprocal Aid; 
the vast convoys of British and American ships (and also others 
of the United Nations) carrying the raw materials of the world 
to the United States, Britain, and Canada and our pooled muni- 
tions of war to the battle fronts, shepherded by the combined 
fleets and air forces. 

This positive and active collaboration of our peoples, speaking 
acommon tongue, over the whole vast field of our common war 
effort, must exercise a profound influence on their future outlook 
and political development. 

They will realize that for all of them “History is Prologue” 
amd that they must study their common past if they are to assure 
the continued growth and development of their peoples. In doing 
80, they will see more clearly their essential interdependence. 
They will understand that Britain had to support the Monroe 
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Doctrine and assure the protection of her Navy to the i 
American democracy, because otherwise despotic European poy. 
ers would have established themselves in the Americas and Bp. 
tain could not well have survived as a great power nor the British 
Commonwealth been born. 

They will realize that America was compelled by the han 
logic of survival to declare in the Lend-Lease Act that the defense 
of Britain (and later of the British Commonwealth) was vital tp 
the defense of the United States. 

They will understand that America had to launch herself into 
the world wars in 1917 and 1941 because her peace and security 
would have been in mortal danger if the British Isles were over. 


whelmed and authoritarian European powers were to control the { 


strategic oversea bases of the British Commonwealth and so tum 
them into bridgeheads of attack on both flanks of the American 
homeland. 

They will see the principles of the Monroe Doctrine being ap 
plied over more than a century to meet the changing and growing 
needs of American security. In 1823 the American defense line was 
extended to Latin America. Toward the end of the nineteenth cen 
tury it was pushed out to the protective fringe of islands, Alaska, 
the Aleutians, Hawaii, and Samoa. Only yesterday the Atlantic 
Naval Bases Agreement carried it around the fringe of Atlantic 
Islands from Newfoundland to British Guiana. Today the common 
American-British Commonwealth defense line runs right across 
the oceans of the world, and there it must stay if the well-being 
and security of our peoples and the rights of all peoples to the 
free use of the seaways of the world are to be permanently a+ 
sured. The lessons of the last two world wars will have seared 
into the minds of our peoples the truth that, in the decisive con 
flicts of the human race, when great nations arise and are over 
thrown, the supreme factors which determine the outcome have 
always been the control of vital communications and those moral 
forces which have sustained mankind in the face of tyranny and 


aggression. Our peoples will understand that the facts of history | 


and the realities of the present struggle for survival make a cot- 
tinuation of the present partnership of our two systems essential 
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wing { to their own well-being and the organization of the new Era of 
pow. | the United Nations. 
1 Bri. The first real test of this partnership will arise with the cessa- 


ritish | tion of hostilities. Apart from the political issues then confront- 
ing our statesmen, we shall be faced with complex questions af- 
hard | fecting Trade and Commerce, Finance and Exchange, Production 
fense | and Employment. It is essential that we take steps together and 
tal to | jn time to formulate agreed policies which, in the words of the 
Lend-Lease agreement, shall not disrupt international commerce 
"into | but shall be such as to improve world-wide economic relations. 
urity | Our consideration of these problems, and agreement on a work- 
over. | ing solution will be greatly facilitated by the closely coordinated 
I the { action of the British Commonwealth and the United States over 
tum | the whole economic front during the war. These agreements and 
rican | working contacts arising out of the war will help us to see more 
clearly and to determine the intermediate steps which must be 
taken if our ultimate objective is to be achieved. We must aim at 
reaching a broad agreement on the domestic and international 
measures designed, among other things, to expand production and 
) employment and on questions of currency and banking and of 
ska, | tariffs and other trade barriers. 
We must discuss these things together and reach a common 
| mind, because until we have done so we cannot successfully dis- 
cuss them with our allies and we cannot play our individual parts 
successfully in the other vital parts of the peace structure, the 
) Anglo-Soviet Alliance, and the Pact of the United Nations. 
| The Anglo-American working partnership is no exclusive 
thing. It was the real basis of the only century of general peace 
ed | since the Roman Empire. It is the nucleus of the United Nations 
inthis war, as it must continue to be in the peace. Without it no 
general peace system can possibly endure. 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
AND THE FUTURE WORLD ORDER 


By H. Duncan Hay 
British Raw Materials Mission, Washington, D. C. 


The subject of this article is the only major part of the postwar 
international system already in existence. The British Common 
wealth functions as a permanent peacetime international organ. 
ization as well as a war machine. Most of the rest of the interna. 
tional structure, apart from the Anglo-Soviet Pact and the Anglo 
American informal working partnership, is still in the making, It 
consists of ideas and agreements of principle, like the Four Power 
Declaration of Moscow of October, 1943, still to be clothed in 
forms and institutions. Or it is wartime machinery, still to be 
adapted to the uses of peace. 

The British Commonwealth is a unique family system of freely 
associated States, equal in status though not in stature, and 
grouped round—in Mr. Churchill’s words—the “famous island” 
of Britain, “the home of the kinship,” the Mother Country of the 
family. 

But a family is a union of people of different blood. And in the 
Commonwealth there are nations drawn from other kinships that 
have strengthened the family with their blood and enriched it 
with their loyalties. It was the famous Canadian-French Prime 
Minister, Sir Wilfred Laurier, who said: “Since the proud day of 
Rome there has been no title prouder than the title of one who can 
say ‘Civis Britannicus sum.’”’ And it was a Boer world-statesman, 
General Smuts, Prime Minister of South Africa, who before the 
two Houses of the Mother of Parliaments at Westminster de 
scribed the Commonwealth as “this great human experiment in 
political organization, this proudest political structure of time, 
this precedent and anticipation of what one hopes may be in store 
for human society in the years to come... .” 


It is a “precedent and anticipation” in several ways: in its i | 


ternational and interracial character; in the spiritual bonds of its 
members, their solidarity, and their sense of mutual obligation; i 
its unique international institution of a common citizenship; in the 
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close identification of the citizens of each nation with citizens of 
their fellow nations through their common relation to the person 
of the King, and “‘the all embracing golden circle of the Crown,” 
symbol of their unity. All of this helps to explain the ease and in- 
formality with which the nations of the Commonwealth conduct 
together their common affairs, settling in a friendly and rational 
manner any differences that may arise. 

Despite its apparently loose structure the Commonwealth has 
great strength and elasticity. It has withstood the second shock 
of this second world war in a way that has confounded both the 
evil anticipations of the Axis and the anxious doubt of friendly 

les. The secret of its strength was known to its great leaders. 


| Five months before the war Mr. Churchill said: “Some foreigners 


mock at the British Empire because there are no parchment bonds 
or hard steel shackles which compel its united action. But there 
are other forces, far more compulsive, to which the whole fabric 
spontaneously responds. These deep tides are flowing now. They 
sweep away in their flow differences of class and party. They 
override the vast ocean spaces which separate the Dominions of 


) the King.” 


This judgment was based on deep knowledge of the vital hu- 
man realities of the Commonwealth. It was made at a moment 
when the whole structure of international relations with its mass 
of bilateral and multilateral treaties, whether negotiated in 
Geneva, Washington, London or Paris, was falling into ruins. 
Only the nations of the British Commonwealth—and France— 
went to war against the aggressor without waiting to be attacked. 
They thus fulfilled, even though belatedly, the principles of the 
League Covenant to which they have continued to be faithful. 

Only one nation—Eire—chose the path of neutrality. She was 
free to do so. But clearly no family or close association of nations 
could have much meaning if some of its members were neutral 
when the others were fighting for their freedom and indeed their 
very existence. Mr. Churchill said recently that Eire “does not 
in its present dispensation accept Dominion status.’ But all the 
members of the Commonwealth still regard Eire as one of them- 
selves and hope for her closest collaboration in the future. Geog- 
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raphy has made her a flank of Britain—and more distantly of the 
United States. History has made her a mother country of both the 
British Commonwealth and the United States and her 
clearly lies with them. Official neutrality has indeed been wel 
mixed with private belligerency as witness the two hundred thoy. 
sand Irish volunteers reported to be serving in the armed foros 
of Britain. 

It was in 1940-41, after the loss of most of its machines of war 
at Dunkirk, when survival itself was in doubt, that the spiritual 
resurgence of the British Commonwealth flooded to its highes 
point. It rose higher than ever before, even than the spring tide 
of Elizabethan England. The youth, the vision, the faith, the 
vital forces of the whole British family of nations were renewed; 
for it is only by moral degeneration and loss of faith that a nation 
can grow old—not by material weakness and still less by exhaup 
tion of the physical stock. The farsighted and audacious stroke 
of sending to Egypt in the fall of 1940 the only armored division 
left in Britain was the act of a nation in the full vigor of its youth, 

An astonishing recovery of physical strength followed and has 


gone on from peak to peak. This is not a war of exhaustion for } 


the nations of the British Commonwealth, nor for the United 
States. “On the contrary,” as Mr. Churchill said on June 8, 1943, 
“they get stronger as it goes on. . . . We shall be stronger than 
ever before, in force, and I trust, also in faith.” In 1940 there was 
only faith, and at best survival at the cost of ruin. But now faith 


is fully armed and has all the prestige of immense success; fitst 


in the gearing of economy to total war; and now in the grim 
final test of the field of battle. 

This “Commonwealth and Empire” is no wartime coalition of 
allies. There is no falling apart in the moment of victory. Its loy- 
alties, like those of any other human family, are not born of past 
ing necessities. Neither are they corroded away by a multitude 
of petty aggressions springing from mutual dislike or distrust ot 
mere selfish indifference. 


This, it may be said, is true enough of the self-governing m ) 


tions, but what of the dependent Colonies? The experience of the 
war must have impressed even those who can look at the Empire 
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merely from outside. They have caught glimpses of the real spirit 
of the peoples of the Colonies, their pride in their membership of 
the great human society of the Commonwealth-Empire, in which 
small communities like Malta can play a role of truly heroic pro- 
portions. What organization on a world scale could have been 
tested as searchingly in its inner loyalties, and so triumphed in 
the test, as the British Commonwealth and Empire in 1940? “In 
the dark, terrific, and also glorious hour, we received from all 
parts of his Majesty’s Dominions, from the greatest to the small- 
est, from the strongest and from the weakest, from the most 
modern and most simple, assurances that we would all go down 


or come through together.” 


They are coming through together. And the fact that they are 
coming through more closely united as a family of nations than 
they were at the outset of the war is one of the three or four 
things that matter most in world politics. By instinct and reason, 
and the bitter education of twice having to fight for sheer sur- 
vival, they are learning that in the shifting and precarious rela- 


| tions between nations nothing else has the steadiness, the warmth, 
, and—that rarest of quality—the certainty, of this family bond; 


nothing else—whether it be friendship or interest or neighbor- 
hood or pacts and alliances, or even all of these together. 

But this does not mean that the family within itself is static. It 
grows and expands. It is “a great forward movement of States 
and territories . . . marching to full freedom and independent 
status,’ as General Smuts has said. An American Ambassador 
has called the British Empire “a school of government that in- 
evitably leads to self-government.” Freedom and self-govern- 
ment are the inner political principles of the Commonwealth and 
Empire and are open to all. 

These were indeed its inner principles, even in the days of the 
American Revolution. It was the wilful misunderstanding of these 
things by some little minds in Britain that caused the Revolution. 
Edmund Burke, a founding father of both the United States and 
the British Commonwealth, pointed out in 1775 that the principle 
of English freedom was the “sole bond which originally made, and 
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said, this “spirit of the English communion,” this “spirit of the 
English constitution, . . . infused through the mighty mass, pep 
vades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies, every part of the Em 
pire, even down to the minutest member.” 

The only limitation on the exercise of this freedom was inde 
cated recently by General Smuts. It cannot, he said, be “im 
from outside”; it is a “free self-creation” which no people can 
possess until it is able to make “the grand compromise or national 
pact”’ involved in an agreement on its own constitution among 
the sections of its own population. 

The Colonial Empire is at the beginning of further great ad 
vances. The important declaration of policy made in the British 
House of Commons on the thirteenth of July, 1943, rejected in- 
ternationalization of the existing administration of the colonies, 
This indeed would be opposed to the desires of the peoples con- 
cerned. The declaration welcomes the establishment in certain 
regions of permanent international commissions in which all 
States with colonies or major strategic or economic interests in 
the region, together with representatives of the peoples of the 


territories, could consult and collaborate on common problems ; 


such as security, transport, economics, and health. 

But even more important is likely to be the movement toward 
the partnership of the Colonies in the common family life of the 
British Commonwealth. This is an inevitable outcome of the wat, 
It comes from the dangers shared together, the new loyalties, the 
going back of the armies along the old migration tracks to the 
homeland, the chimes of Big Ben coming in over the air, the he 
man voices saying “This is London,” “This is Canada, calling,” 
and the daily passage of the airplanes round the new airways of 
the Commonwealth and Empire by which all parts are coming 
within sixty hours of each other. 

The innumerable small territories and island bases from which 
the war is being fought and won are vital points in the defense 
lines of the whole Commonwealth, and indeed of the United 
States and the United Nations. They are no longer inaccessible 
and remote from the main stream of world affairs. They have be 
come overnight key bases on the world’s highroads. They ate 
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sharers now, actively and directly, with Britain and the United 
States in the great system of collective security and mutual aid 
that has grown with the war. 

The world has become and will remain so closely knit that if 
war breaks out it is likely to sweep as a civil war through the 
whole community of nations. There can be no existence on this 
as yet ungoverned planet for weak territories except within a 
wider family or partnership. 

In such a world self-government for small communities is pos- 
sible, but not isolated sovereignty which could only mean living 
precariously by the charity and sacrifices of others while expos- 
ing their flanks to possible attack. Whether the partnership be 
the British Commonwealth or the larger partnership of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, or the still wider circle of the United Na- 
tions, membership involves responsibility, membership involves 
mutual aid in upholding a general rule of law. This responsibility— 
no less real and morally and politically binding because it is not 
in any written bond—is just as much a part of Dominion status 
as free self-government. 

The emphasis on status belonged to a short transitional era that 
ended in 1943 with the coming at last of world air power. The 
tazing of the world’s great cities by long range air power opens a 
new age of unity for the British Commonwealth just as it ham- 
mers together the Anglo-American partnership and makes inev- 
table the building of the United Nations. World air transport 
weaves the nations and territories of the Commonwealth into a 
single fabric. The coming of transoceanic bombing makes its 
members cling more than ever to the shelter and certainty of their 
common family life. 

There are signs in the speeches of leaders all over the British 
Commonwealth that the bomber is at work in its inevitable po- 
litical role of drawing together the member States of the Common- 
wealth. Not only are they drawn together at the center in a closer 
family group, but they begin to consolidate on the margins, as 
witness the far reaching and significant pact of January 21, 1944, 
between Australia and New Zealand. 

If the States of the British Commonwealth were to choose to 
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go their own ways and to pursue separate and divergent policies, 
several inevitable consequences would follow. First, the redug 
tion of each—even Britain herself—to the role of a small, or gen. 
ondary power. Second, loss of that higher security given by their 
family system. Third, the undermining of the political structure 
of the United Nations. As foreshadowed at the Moscow Con. 
ference in October, 1943, it requires that alongside of the United 
States, Russia, and China there shall stand a fourth Great Power, 
Lord Halifax pointed out at Toronto on January 24, 1944, that 
“Not Great Britain only, but the British Commonwealth and Em. 
pire must be the fourth power in that group upon which, under 
Providence, the peace of the world will henceforth depend.” 

Only twenty years before on the eve of the centenary of the 
Monroe doctrine Mr. Winston Churchill (in a speech to British 
Parliamentarians in London) had foreseen that the family group 
of the British Commonwealth must replace Britain as the work 
ing partner of the United States, if that partnership were to sur 
vive as part of the essential structure of world peace. “If we try,” 
he said, “to stand by ourselves as the people of this Island, power. 
ful though those people are, great and historic as have been all 
their achievements, marvellous as is their volcanic output of e 
ergy, if we try to stand by ourselves we can never meet our great 
sister-nation whose people speak our language and who are out 
kith and kin across the Atlantic Ocean. We could never meet that 
great community, that great Republic, on those terms of perfect 
equality which alone can be the foundation for a still higher 
synthesis and still more important destiny.’”* 

The British Commonwealth itself, rather than relations with 
the United States, has been the theme of this article. Yet it must 
be remembered that the relations within the family circle of the 
Commonwealth could hardly have been closer or easier than 
those between members of the Commonwealth and the United 
States in Washington, in London, Ottawa, in the armies in the 
field in North Africa or Sicily, in Italy or India, or the South 


"3 Mr. Winston Churchill, Secretary of State for the Colonies, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Empire Parliamentary Association, November 2, 1921. 
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Pacific. The relations of the United States with the individual na- 
tions of the Commonwealth have been very close. But in a great 
many matters both small and great in the field of policy, of strat- 
egy and military organizations, as well as of supply, the United 
States has dealt with the British Commonwealth as a whole and 
has found in this an immense convenience and simplification. 

The loyalties of Britain and the Dominions are not confined to 
the family system of the British Commonwealth. They extend to 
the United Nations. But it is natural that first in the thought and 
hearts of all of them should come the United States of America. 
They have had with the United States an informal partnership for 


- over a hundred years, based on a fundamental identity of interests. 
Their relations with it have a great deal of the intimate, informal, 
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but enduring family quality that binds their own nations together 
in the British Commonwealth. 

This was the note struck at the first historic meeting of mem- 
bers of Congress with their fellow Parliamentarians from the Par- 
liaments of the British Commonwealth. This took place in June, 
1943, When an important delegation appointed by both Houses of 


» the United States Congress joined in a conference of parliamentary 


delegations convened by the Empire Parliamentary Association in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa. The Canadian chairman, in the 
name of all the Parliaments, extended to the delegates from Con- 
gress a “family welcome” and the spirit of the meeting was that 
of a family reunion. So likewise the Combined Staffs as President 
Roosevelt told the Canadian Parliament, met at Quebec in August, 
1943, “in the manner of members of the same family.” 

Such wider human ties and interests between peoples, ties al- 
teady in existence and deeply rooted in history, are the strongest 
and safest bridges stretching out from the nations to the future 
international order. 
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CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS IN WAR 
AND PEACE 


By Letcuton McCartuy 
Canadian Minister to the United States 


The friendly relations which have long existed between the United 
States and Canada, and which are now being enormously strength. 
ened, are perhaps best understood in the light of their relations 
with other countries. On the part of the United States, the once 
lively fear that Canada might be used as an instrument of British 
imperial policy disappeared soon after the formation of the Do- 
minion indicated that Canada was achieving substantial national 
independence. And as Canada’s national stature has developed she 
has come to be increasingly a North American nation, increas- 
ingly interested in mutually advantageous relationships with the 
United States. With the enormous industrial and commercial ex- 
pansion in the last fifty years, both Canada and the United States, 
economically speaking, have become relatively independent of 
European economic initiative and capital, and have found them- 
selves moving nearer to each other. Capital, population, and ideas 
have flowed freely across the border, in both directions, resulting 
in an increasing unity of outlook and interest. 

Only in the late 1920’s and the early 1930’s was there any sig- 
nificant check to the growing closeness of relations between the 
two countries. In that decade the European and world order which 
many of us hoped would emerge from the peace settlement and 
the League of Nations, began to disintegrate. Neither Canada nor 
the United States was entirely immune from the tendency toward 
autarchy which became dominant on the continent of Europe. The 
Hawley-Smoot tariff, the Canadian tariff of 1930, and to some 
extent the Ortawa Agreements, were indications that the North 
American nations were affected, though in much lesser degree, 
by the same currents which disturbed the European scene. 

But the European developments in the thirties led gradually to 
the realization by the two North American nations that they were 
more interdependent than ever before. For some time before Sep- 
tember, 1939, it was apparent that the two countries were agaif 
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drawing closer together. This was reflected in President Roose- 
yelt’s declaration in August, 1938: ““The Dominion of Canada is 

of the sisterhood of the British Empire. I give to you my as- 
surance that the people of the United States will not stand idly by 
ifdomination of Canadian soil is threatened by any other empire.” 
Prime Minister King’s reply a few days later accepted a similar 

nsibility on Canada’s part: ““We, too, have our obligations as 
afriendly neighbor, and one of them is to see that, at our own in- 
stance, our country is made as immune from attack or possible 
invasion as we can reasonably be expected to make it, and that, 
should the occasion ever arise, enemy forces should not be able 
to pursue their way either by land, sea or air to the United States 
across Canadian territory.” 

Continuous discussion between the authorities of the two coun- 
tries, of which the British Government was kept constantly in- 
formed, followed during the next two years. In August, 1940, the 
Prime Minister and the President issued a statement at Ogdens- 
burg, announcing that they were setting up a Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense which would “consider in the broad sense the 


) defense of the north half of the Western Hemisphere” and would 


_ 


begin immediate studies of this whole defense problem. The 
Prime Minister emphasized in the Canadian House of Commons 
that this Board “‘was not being formed for a single occasion to 
meet a particular situation but was intended to deal with a con- 
tinuing problem.” He added that the defense agreement was “part 
of the enduring foundation of a new world order, based on friend- 
ship and good will.” 

While the work of this Board is mainly secret, it was able to 
announce in April, 1941, that strategic and detailed plans had been 
completely worked out, and, in December, 1941, that these plans 
were in satisfactory operation. The recommendations of the 
Board resulted in the very considerable extension of joint defense 
activities. United States troops took over the defense of Green- 
land, and Canadian and United. States forces undertook the de- 
fense of Iceland and Newfoundland. A chain of air bases was 
built between Edmonton and Alaska, and the Alaska highway 
was built in record time by the United States, with the coopera- 
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tion of the Canadian Government, over Canadian and United 
States territory. 

Closer and substantial cooperative economic action between the 
two countries followed and has accompanied this military 
eration. The allied disasters in Europe in 1940 called for an enor- 
mous expansion of Canada’s industrial production. Immediate as. 
sistance was given by the United States through the provision of 
technical experts and of machine tools, the establishment of equal 
priority ratings for Canadian and American defense orders of 
vital materials, and in many other ways. 

The Hyde Park Declaration of April, 1941, embodied a new 
principle, the implementation of which has led beyond coopera. 
tion to a substantial measure of integration of the two North 
American economies. The new principle, which was established 
chiefly as a means of relieving the serious exchange difficulty 
which had arisen from the enlarged volume of Canadian pur- 
chases in the United States, was that “in mobilizing the resources 
of this continent each country should provide the other with the 
defense articles which it is best able to produce, and above all, 
produce quickly, and that production programs should be coor- 
dinated to this end.’’ It was estimated that by this reallocation of 
the production schedules of the two countries Canada might sup- 
ply between two and three hundred million dollars’ worth of de- 
fense equipment to the United States within the next year. This 
arrangement afforded substantial relief of the exchange situation, 
as did a later clause in the Declaration providing that Canadian 
purchases from the United States for use in equipment being pro- 
duced for Britain would come under the provisions of the Lend- 
Lease Act. These measures have proved successful in stopping 
the drain on Canadian exchange, and Canada has not asked that 
Lend-Lease be extended to her own purchases in the United 
States. While the solution of the crucial exchange problem was 
the immediate achievement of the Declaration, the long-run sig- 
nificance of the new principle which it set forth is likely to be of 
even greater importance. The integration of the two productive 
systems into a combined war economy has proceeded apace, and 
its possibilities are manifest. 
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To implement the principles of the Hyde Park Declaration fur- 
ther joint machinery was set up. A joint Materials Coordinating 
Committee was established in May, 1941, to collect and exchange 
information on raw material supplies in both countries and to 
coordinate the flow of supplies and the expansion of their produc- 
tion. 

In June, 1941, the Joint Economic Committees were set up, 
consisting of two committees meeting together to study and re- 
port to their respective governments on the possibilities of (1) 
improving “the coordinated utilization of the combined resources 
of the two countries in the production of defense requirements,” 
and (2) “reducing the probable postwar dislocation consequent 
upon the changes which the economy in each country is presently 
undergoing.” 

] need not outline here the many achievements of the Joint 
Economic Committees nor the Joint War Production Committee 
which was established on their recommendation in November, 
1941, and which seeks the same end—‘“that the production and 
resources of both countries should be effectively integrated and 
directed toward a common program of requirements for the total 
war effort.” Nor is there space to discuss the work done by the 
continuous direct contact between specialized agencies of each 
country and their counterparts in the other. 

The special importance of agricultural production was recog- 
nized by the establishment in March, 1943, of a Joint Agricultural 
Committee, reporting to the Canadian Minister of Agriculture 
and the United States Secretary of Agriculture. 

This whole coordination of war production, as of defense plans, 
has proceeded with continual consultation between the Canadian- 
United States committees and the appropriate British Government 
agencies. The tripartite nature of the planning was more definitely 
expressed in November, 1942, when Canada became a full member 
of the Combined Production and Resources Board which had 
been formed in June of the year by the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The main objective of this Board is to combine 
the production programs of the three countries into a single pro- 
gram, adjusted to the strategic requirements of the war. 
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Two points, I think, may justifiably be made in conclusion. The 
first is that the new and closer relationships between Canada and 
the United States which have been built in the stress of war prom. 
ise to be of permanent value. In the solution of the whole series 
of new problems which has arisen out of the war, common sense 
on both sides has discovered new common ground which was not 
known to exist or whose existence was not widely recognized be- 
fore. The interpenetration and coordination of the two economies 
has proceeded far enough that the advantages to both countries 
will not readily be foregone after the exigencies of war are re 
laxed. 

Secondly, the spirit with which the two peoples have met the 
threatened world catastrophe has brought them closer not only to 
each other but to the British people as well. All three peoples 
were compelled by world events to draw closer together, but out 
of that compulsion has arisen a new appreciation that their ulti- 
mate goals and philosophies are the same, and that each is pre- 
pared to move toward their achievement with a new determination, 

Because of this, we can look forward to the postwar world with 
more sober and more justified confidence than ever before. 


——— 
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AUSTRALIA’S PART AFTER THE WAR 


By J. B. Bricpen 
Financial Counselor, Australian Legation, Washington, D. C. 


The menace of invasion for the first time in her history, and by 
an utterly barbarous foe, has brought to Australia a new and 
vivid sense of her place in the comity of decent and responsible 
nations, both now and for the future. She looks eagerly and not a 
little anxiously toward the postwar world and its reconstruction, 
based primarily on the same intimate and cordial cooperation be- 


_ tween the English-speaking nations as she now shares for com- 
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mon defense. Australians have a new consciousness of responsi- 
bility in their holding and development of an almost isolated conti- 
nent, strategically situated to be and still more to become a strong- 
hold for the free and progressive elements of the earth. They may 
reasonably claim already to have achieved a place in the Southern 
Hemisphere comparable to that of the United States in the world. 

Because of her geographical situation, it is natural that Australia 
should place high among her objectives of security the security of 
transport and communication. Spiritually and materially she is 
linked with the Old World, and particularly with her Mother 
country, Great Britain. The present war has strengthened both 
those ties and her appreciation of the British Commonwealth as 
an international reality which has endured all strains and survives. 
Spiritual and material interests march fortunately together to this 
end and both require security of communication. It was for that 
security that Australians fought on three sides of the Mediterra- 
nean sea, Libya, Greece; Syria, and Egypt, as well as on it, and 
over it. Australia will expect, therefore, that the peace to come 
will safeguard the “‘life line” of transport through the Indian 
Ocean, the Red Sea, the Suez Canal, and the Mediterranean. This 
is the route on which fast refrigerated and other ships will need to 
carry expanding supplies of Australian food, wool, and other 
materials to their natural markets across the world. Whatever 
may be the future of air transport, it is certainly an Australian in- 
terest to extend and to safeguard the airways servicing the same 
lines of communications. 
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Until recently the problems and policies of the Pacific area have 
been as vast and as vague as the area itself. The necessities of 
territorial security have dissipated much of the vagueness, and 
they have focused attention on the problems of communication 
with North America. Australia must at least have adequate ge- 
curity for such communications, and she will desire that all pos. 
sible lines of air travel shall be tested, so that those communica- 
tions shal] not depend upon any one route or series of land bases, 
In this field there is ample scope for effective two-way collabora- 
tion with the United States, for there is a definite common inter- 
est. Adequate air communications appear to be as essential for 
Pacific area security as are secure land bases for the airways 
themselves. 

On the broader questions of trade and other exchanges Aus- 
tralia awaits a lead from the United States, believing that the 
close associations which have been established in war cannot lose 
their significance when war ends. It is hoped that the lead to be 
given by the United States will be positive and in the direction of 
freer trade, but whether it is positive or negative Australia can- 
not escape its influence. In the past Australian purchases from the 
United States have consistently exceeded her sales therein, and 
she has been able to pay her way only through other countries, 
and indeed largely by sales of gold through London. No reliance 
can be placed on any continuance of such abnormal procedures, 
and in the future Australia may be able to buy United States goods 
only to the extent that she sells her own in the United States area. 

It may be that a closer collaboration will be assisted by common 
interests in the development of Asia and the East Indies. While 
Australia could play only a small part in any large scale projects 
of that kind, she is so situated, both geographically and indus- 
trially, that her cooperation may be expected. For the rest, Austra- 
lia will ask for an international economic policy of “live and let 
live.” She has in the past refused to throw her domestic markets 
open to the cut-throat competition of the world, some of it from 
powerful interests buttressed behind huge home markets of their 
own. Australia must take care of her own domestic reconstruc- 
tion, and the conversion of her own war industries to peacetime 
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needs. She expects to increase her industrial strength. She assumes 
that such a policy is an essential part of her responsibility to the 
world, and looks to a postwar international system which will 
provide for it. 

Australians have set great store on the declared intentions of 
the United States and the United Kingdom to maintain full em- 
ployment and high levels of domestic consumption after the war. 
They would like to see those intentions become specific obliga- 
tions on the part of all of the United Nations. It may be that the 
objective will take care of itself. It is one that each Democracy 
will owe to itself. It may be that demobilized soldiers and muni- 
tion workers in each country will insist on its achievement with 
a unanimity and determination never before displayed in time of 
peace. It should be a less difficult thing to achieve than other ob- 
jectives requifing positive and concerted international action over 
long periods. But success will not merely happen. It will certainly 
not come from a return to prewar conditions. Individual nations 
will need to work toward it in different ways, but they will need 
to prepare for it as nations. Australians would like to see these 
preparations taken as seriously as preparations for Victory. 

They have of course a special reason for this desire, for Aus- 
tralia is a dependent economy, vulnerable to the fluctuation of 
world prosperity through her currency exchanges, and not with- 
out experience of it. Failure by one or more of the leading coun- 
tries of the world to achieve the same objective would prejudice 
her own success. It would also, she believes, prejudice the whole 
future of international reconstruction. 

It is the Australian view that postwar reconstruction must begin 
ineach country at home, and that only with the prospects of suffi- 
ciently smooth domestic transitions will it be possible to build a 
better world. But given full employment to sustain the spirit and 
desires of the United Nations, not even the bogey men of tariffs, 
currencies, and other particular interests need be strong enough 
to wreck the hoped-for shape of things to come. Achieve first that 
one common local objective, and those more international will be 
added unto it. Is this a mere vision of the South, an Aurora Aus- 
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tralis radiating from the Pole but failing to reach the inhabited 
places of the earth? 

Meanwhile Australia remains hopeful that the trend of events in 
each country will establish the conditions, and sustain them, so 
that the wounds of war will be healed and the means of permanent 
cooperation between the nations found and made to work for the 
good of all. 

Since these words were written Australia and New Zealand 
have taken a far reaching step in drawing up what the Australian 
Minister of External Affairs has called a “Pacific charter of per- 
manent collaboration and cooperation.” By an agreement signed 
in Canberra, Australia, on January 21, 1944, the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments bound themselves to act together on 
matters of common interest concerning the future of the South- 
western Pacific area, and set out certain principles of policy. They 
declared that there should be no change in the sovereignty or con- 
trol of Pacific islands except by international agreement in which 
they concur, and indicate a definite region in which they should 
have particular responsibilities, namely all the islands within an 
arc extending from Timor in the East Indies to Western Samoa 
and the Cook Islands. They propose an International South Seas 
Regional Commission for this area, to be charged specifically 
with promoting the welfare of its native populations. For civil 
aviation the agreement contemplates an internationally controlled 
system for the Pacific area, with local rights reserved to national 
jurisdictions. The agreement as a whole is intended to operate 
within the scope of British Commonwealth relations and a general 
system of world security. 
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A NEW ZEALAND VIEW 


By Wa tter Nasu 
New Zealand Minister to the United States 


. The bonds between the individual members of the British Com- 


monwealth have, of course, been strengthened by the experience 
of the present war. Although in the Boer War and in the first 
World War forces from the Dorninions and the United Kingdom 
served side by side, they have never done so in such dramatic and 
historic moments as in 1940 when contingents from practically 
every part of the Commonwealth helped defend England against 
the Nazi invasion in the air and the threatened invasion by sea 
and land. 

Since then there has been the same community of effort of Do- 
minion. and other British troops; in the Middle East where the 
New Zealand forces fought side by side with Indians, South Afri- 
cans, Australians, and men from the United Kingdom in the Eighth 
Army; in India and indeed on practically every battle front of the 
world. In Canada the Empire Air Training Scheme has brought 
together young men from widely scattered parts of the Common- 
wealth and Empire. The very administration of the business of 
the war has meant close association of Dominion leaders with the 
British leaders in London. New Zealand Ministers on visits to 
England have attended meetings of the British War Cabinet and 
taken full and equal part in the discussions not only as they af- 
fected their Dominion, but as they affected the whole Common- 
wealth. There is a constant interchange of views in London and 
in the different capitals of the Commonwealth on a mass of mat- 
ters of common concern. 

It is important, however, to remember that although the bonds 
that keep the Commonwealth together, and above all the unseen 
bonds of common tradition and common culture and common 
background, have been strengthened, there has been no tendency 


| for the British Commonwealth to develop along lines toward an 


organization in any way more exclusive, antagonistic to the rest 
of the world. Indeed this development of common feeling inside 
the Commonwealth has gone hand in hand with two other definite 
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feelings. One is the great friendship and amity toward the United 
States of America. The other is the ever developing sense of the 
need for some United Nations or international organization that 
will keep us in contact with other parts of the world and particu. 
larly in contact with Russia and China. 

Relations inside the British Commonwealth have remained 
good during the war, but they have not been at the expense in 
any way of relations between the Commonwealth and the outside 
world. In this outside world—looking at it, of course, from the 
point of view of the Commonwealth—the closer relations with 
America have been one of the most important factors. In the case 
of New Zealand, the development of our relations with the United 
States has been rapid and most satisfactory. Even before America 
came into the war, we had begun negotiations with a view to es- 
tablishing direct diplomatic relations between New Zealand and 
the United States and steps were being taken for the establish- 
ment of an American Legation in New Zealand and a New Zea- 
land Legation in Washington. ; 

We had, too, important business contacts, particularly in re 


gard to the provision of war materials. But the moment the Jap, 


anese attacked Pearl Harbor these relations were speeded up toa 
very great tempo. New Zealand came into the American sphere 
of strategic responsibility. American Naval Units came down to 
our harbors and were posted there to meet the Japanese sweep 
down from the Solomons and New Guinea. American Marines 
and soldiers came to our shores on their way to the Pacific battle 
fronts. We, for our part, established hospitals, base camps, and 
above all provided vast quantities of food for these incoming 
armies and fleets and air forces. Soon our men were serving side 


by side in the Solomons and other parts of the Pacific with the | 


Americans. 

In January, 1942, I had the honor of coming to the United States 
to establish the New Zealand Legation in Washington and to be 
come its first Minister there, and to represent us on the Pacific 
War Council. In September the Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, came to Washington at the personal it 
vitation of President Roosevelt and attended meetings of the 
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red | Pacific War Council on which New Zealand has a regular seat. 
the | This has led to and been accompanied by a great increase in in- 
hat | derstanding between America and New Zealand and a consider- 
cue | able extension of good will and knowledge between the two 
countries. 
red Valuable, however, as the relations of the different parts of the 
in | British Commonwealth one to another may be and valuable as the 
ide | friendship between the individual parts of the Commonwealth and 
the | the United States of America may be, we know from past expe- 
ith | fience that these are not necessarily enough to avoid another war. 
ase | For that reason New Zealand has taken the greatest interest in 
ted | the United Nations from the very moment that concept came into 
ica | being. In prewar years New Zealand took a very active interest 
es- | in the League of Nations and in 1936 submitted a detailed plan 
ind | for the strengthening of the League of Nations so as to make it a 
sh- | very vigorous body and to give it in fact an international police 
ea- | force. For that same reason the New Zealand Government has 
‘ | accepted the Atlantic Charter as an absolutely essential basis on 
re | which to build the postwar world, and has supported to the full 
ap-, } such steps as can now be taken toward implementing the Charter. 
0a I believe, myself, and I advocated so far as was practicable in 
ere | 1942 that the best immediate steps which can be taken toward 
1to } implementing the Atlantic Charter are those of establishing now 
eep | «many possible bodies for reconstruction and rehabilitation on 
nes | a United Nations scale as are possible. We need a postwar re- 
ttle } construction council which would coordinate and develop the 
and | vatious postwar activities which are now under way. However, 
ing | avery great start has been made with the United Nations Food 
ide | Conference at Hot Springs, and with the Committees which are 
the | already preparing the United Nations Food and Agriculture body 
which is to be set up. Other very valuable discussions have been 
tes_| held or are about to be held on relief, currency, postwar trade pol- 
be- | icy and other matters. It is in short very satisfactory to see a 
ific | start being made on organizations which will be genuine United 
ime Nations organizations. But indeed, although a start has been made, 
in- | Me cannot stress sufficiently the need for urgency in this work so 
the 
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that there will be all the machinery necessary to secure the imple. 
mentation of the Atlantic Charter after the war. 

If one looks therefore at these three factors influencing the con. 
tribution the British nations can make toward postwar under- 
standing they emerge as factors which do not cancel one another 
out, and which all contribute to one main idea, the furthering of 
world peace and world prosperity. 

The war has deepened the understanding between the different 
parts of the British Commonwealth and has shown that the Com. 
monwealth is not an organization which need disappear in the 
postwar world, but which can indeed exist side by side with any 
United Nations organization and as part of it. In the second place, 
a greater understanding between the British Commonwealth and 
America has been an immense step toward the establishment of a 
solid and enduring world peace and world order. One of the most 
important steps for the British nations to take in the near future 
is to insure that this understanding with America is furthered and 
deepened. In the third place, the United Nations concept has been 
established and has led to at least the initial steps being taken 
toward the establishment of a United Nations organization. Here 
again the British nations representing as they do people in many 
parts of the world with old traditions of sound political practice 
can make a great contribution to the future of the world if they 
work toward securing the continuance of the United Nations 
concept and through it to the implementation of the Atlantic 


Charter. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S PART IN THE WAR 


By Ratpx W. CLose 
Former South African Minister to the United States 


Among the nations of the British Commonwealth the Union of 
South Africa can rightly claim to have provided one of the most 
interesting studies of the war period, for the circumstances in 
which it participated in the war, for the peculiar strategic posi- 
tion it has occupied on the United Nations Front, and for its tri- 
umphant survival against the deadliest propaganda weapons the 
enemy could bring to bear. 

The Nazis had thought South Africa easy game. They falsely 
argued again in respect of World War No. 2, as they had falsely 
argued before in respect of World War No. 1, that a country 
where a large section of the community had been at war with 
Great Britain for three years at such a comparatively recent time 
(1899-1902) was not likely willingly to stand on Britain’s side. 
They listened to South Africa’s outspoken party politics and 
failed to understand the purport of what they had heard. They 
failed to realize that the South Africans were so outspoken be- 
cause they happened to be a free and ungagged people. They failed 
to understand, too, that the minority vote against South Africa’s 
participation in the war did not necessarily mean any surrender 
of the love of democratic liberty which the South African people 
has as a whole nor any weakening of South Africa’s strength as 
awhole as a fighting nation. 

Their first disillusionment came with South Africa’s prompt 
entry into the war and the effective stamping out of the Nazi 
cells and the elaborate Nazi espionage system established through- 
out the Union; their second came with the Abyssinian Campaign; 
their third came with the powerful divisions which the Union sent 
to North Africa to help to keep Rommel on the run; their fourth 
came with the dismal failure of their insidious and persistent radio 
propraganda to make the slightest impression on the Union elec- 
torate in the General Election decided on July 7, 1943. In fact, 
the humorless Nazis overreached themselves with a too obvious 
interference in South Africa’s domestic affairs and gave offense 
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where they had least planned to do so. It would require, perhaps, 
a volume or two to give a full outline of Nazi intrigue and espion. 
age in and around the Union and it would be a damning indictment 
of Germany’s unsavory plans against the Union itself. Here it 
can only be stated that the worst pressure the Nazis brought to 
bear in the Union, short of the actual use of force (for which they 
found no opportunity), has been triumphantly surmounted in 
South Africa. This is no small thing for the solidarity of the 
United Nations. 

Apart from the ideological front, the Union of South Africa as 
one of the autonomous Dominions in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations occupied a vitally strategic place in the free world 
after the Mediterranean route was denied to Allied shipping. The 
Cape recovered almost overnight its historic importance as the 
half-way house between the West and the East and the protee- 
tion of the sea lanes round the Southern point of Africa became 
one of the Union’s major wartime commitments. That task, in 
close cooperation with the British Navy, has been well carried 
out. Little has been heard of the submarine warfare on the Cape 
sea route, especially off the East Coast of South Africa, but it 
was serious and the Union suffered under it. Thé Cape route has, 
however, been kept open for the great convoys voyaging to North 
Africa and the Middle East and the Union has made incalculable 
contributions to the common war effort in rest and refreshment 
for the men calling at her ports, the part provisioning of ships, and 
in ship repairs. Guarding one of the two vital doorways between 
the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans, the other being under the 
enemy’s guns, the Union played a part the strategic significance 
of which will probably only be fully appreciated when the whole 
war is seen in perspective. 

On land the Union at the outbreak of war found itself in the 
position of stand-by elder brother ready to give immediate effec- 
tive help to the British Colonies stretching from its own northem 
border to the borders of Abyssinia and Italian Somaliland. The 
Union had promised them assistance if they were threatened and 
the presence of two hundred thousand Italian troops in East Africa 
was not only a direct threat to Kenya and her sister British Col- 
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onies but also to the Union itself. The presence of a South African 
striking force on the Northern borders of Kenya when Italy en- 
tered the war on June 10, 1940, and the prompt bombing of the 
enemy by the South African Air Force demonstrated South Af- 
rica’s sense of awareness of the Axis threat from the north. What 
was the Union’s part in assisting to remove that threat from East 
and North Africa is a matter of history. 

It is not generally appreciated that the Union’s white popula- 
tion of less than two and a quarter million is the largest settled 
white community in the whole of the African continent. The 
Native (Bantu) races, numbering about seven million, and the 
Coloreds and Asiatics total more then eight million nonwhites. 

Of the white population nearly two thirds are mainly of Dutch 
and French Huguenot descent, a blending of blood that has pro- 
duced a vigorous and self-reliant Afrikaner race, doggedly pur- 
poseful when it has marked out its goal. For many of them there 
was no ready response of the heart when Britain went to war on 
September 3, 1939, but a cool decision of the head. A minority 
stood aside, but in the course they took under Field Marshal 
Smuts the majority did what they considered was their duty as 
upholders of ordered freedom in the democratic way of life and 
did it by the side of their English-speaking fellow South Africans. 
Many of them were not moved by any special sentiment for 
Britain, but they believed profoundly that a threat to Britain was 
athreat to Africa and they took second place to no other race in 
their detestation of tyranny and aggression. Moreover, they were 
free and willing partners with English-speaking South Africans, 
and others in the Commonwealth of Nations—held together by a 
common love of individual and national freedom and a national 
sense of responsibility in upholding the decencies of international 
life. 

If she had wished to do so, South Africa was perfectly free to 
temain neutral; she decided that her moral obligations to her 
partners no less than her own interests as a free country could not 
permit her to stand aside. No other test of the solidarity of the 
tations of the British Commonwealth could have been more sig- 
nificant or interesting. ‘We acted as a free and honorable people,” 
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says Field Marshal Smuts. “Dishonor and sovereignty do not go 
well together.” 

South A frica’s defense of the Cape route and the part her armies 
have played in the field are no inconsiderable contribution to the 
common war effort of the United Nations. In other respects, too, 
South Africa has shown that she is a good team worker and no. 
where has this been better demonstrated than in the use South 
Africa has made of the splendid supplies she has received fromthe 
United States and from Britain. These have assisted materially in 
keeping the South African war machine going in top gear and in 
developing South Africa’s manufactures of war materials to limits 
hitherto undreamed of in the Union. With American motor en- 
gines and chassis South Africa has built armored cars extensively 
used in East and North Africa. South African Air Force pilots 
with the Eighth Army are flying mainly American-built bombers 
and fighters. In American machines a South African squadron did 
much of the vital reconnaissance work accompanying every step 
of the invasion of Sicily. 

British and American machine tools and other important factory 
equipment helped South Africa to develop war manufactures in 
sufficient quantity also to supply to her allies army boots, blan- 
kets, small arms ammunition, bombs, explosives, etc. Of out- 
standing importance on the other hand to her British and American 
friends from the material aspect were the ship repairing facilities 
developed at South Africa’s ports and the huge repair workshops 
for army purposes set up not only in the Union but also by South 
Africans in North Africa. South Africa has become known in this 
war as the “Repair Shop of the Middle East,” and the value of this 
“repair shop” to her friends has been gratefully acknowledged by 
other combatants. The personnel in the “Repair Shop” and in the 
great network of industrial achievement in South Africa were 
truly “industrial warriors.” 

South Africa helps to train British pilots in the Union. South 
African Air Force instructors have helped to give American ait- 
men specialized training in North Africa. Military hospitaliza- 
tion in South Africa has been extended into another considerable 
service for the Allies fighting in the North. 
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South Africa has helped Britain with footstuffs and other ex- 

rts within her means and helps the United States with important 
supplies. The democratic nations will look to the great power and 
influence of the North American peoples to help to cultivate in 
the postwar world what Field Marshal Smuts calls the “new spirit 
of human solidarity.” 
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INDIA AND THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


By Sir Grirja SHAnKarR Bajpai 
Agent General for India in the United States 


In a recent editorial, The New York Times wrote: “The (British) 
Commonwealth is stronger and more unified than it has ever been, 
and it has a new significance as a pattern for . . . the synthesis of 
self-government and cooperation which must be worked out if we 
are to have nations that are reasonably satisfied and a world tha 
is reasonably secure.” India has been promised self-government 
within the system, on a basis of complete equality with Grea 
Britain and the self-governing Dominions, as soon as the war is 
over and her political leaders can agree upon a constitution to be 
framed by themselves. Will a place of sovereign equality within 
the Commonwealth give India satisfaction? Will it give her ree 
sonable security? Answers to these two questions, however spec 
ulative, are not without significance for the peace and stability of 
the postwar world. . . . 

The Congress party of India has declared for complete inde 
pendence from the British Commonwealth; it stands for a sever- 
ance of all political ties between the Commonwealth and India, 
Other political groups, perhaps less well known in this country 
but not without influence in their own, would wish to remain pant 
of it. Even for the Congress, Mr. Gandhi is known to have held 
the view, at one time, that once independence were granted, India 
might decide, of her own freewill, to preserve the old connection 
in mutual self-interest. The present atmosphere of impassioned 
controversy is scarcely conducive to a detached judgment of what 
constitutes self-interest. The most hardened dogmas have been 
known to soften under the impact of realistic reasoning. Within 
the Commonwealth, there is more than one historical precedent t 
encourage the hope that erstwhile foes can become staunch friends. 

There is so much in common between Britons and Indians today, 
that it would be a misfortune for both if memories of the past 
alone were to determine their future relations. Honor on both sides 
should be satisfied, once equal partnership is attained. India’s 
political ideology, Indian aims of social and economic reform, 
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Indian civil and criminal law, the Indian judicial system, to men- 
tion only a few of the formative and stabilizing forces of an or- 
ganized polity, have their source in the traditions, the literature 
and the practice of Great Britain. The speech of political leader- 
ship in India is English; English is also the medium of intercourse 
among persons belonging to different linguistic groups, the me- 
dium of scientific and much other scholarly expression, in brief, a 
wifying influence within and a cultural link with the outside 
world. If it be true that man fulfils himself through his ideals and 
language, there exists, already, an indissoluble bond between India 
and the English-speaking peoples. But in the association of peoples, 
self-interest plays an even more important part than community 
of language and ideals. Can the argument for India remaining 
within the British Commonwealth be sustained from the stand- 
point of ‘India’s interests? For her prosperity and progress, India 


) needs two things: security and unity; indeed security and unity 
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are interrelated. A fragmented India cannot be a strong India and 
congeries of individually weak Indian States, possibly distrustful 
of one another, will be a temptation to every aggressive power. 

Two conclusions suggest themselves. If the present communal 
differences in the country are a bar to Indian unity, one, perhaps 
the only possible device of preserving unity through some sort of 
federation or even confederation is the retention of a common al- 
legiance to the British Crown. In Canada and South Africa, the 
Crown has helped to unify different races. It is the Crown that 
cements and symbolizes the unity of Great Britain and the Domin- 
ions. May not the Crown help to bridge the gulf between Hindus 
and Moslems, between the India now comprised in the Provinces 
and the India of the Princes? 

The other conclusion is that what is true in respect of Indian 
unity as an instrument of defense is, a fortiori, truer of India’s 
continued association with the British Commonwealth. In spite of 
her large population and economic wealth, much of it still unde- 
veloped, India is a long way from military self-sufficiency. Her 
three-thousand mile coastline needs a powerful navy for its ade- 
quate protection. The development of aviation, and mechanized 
warfare generally, has increased rather than reduced her vulner- 
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ability. A completely independent India must augment the means 


and personnel of her defense many times in excess of her prewar 
forces, and multiply, several fold, its cost. Can she afford to dedi- 
cate to the production of guns, resources which are needed pri- 
marily for the production of butter to feed a sadly undernourished 
population? Once the question of political status is out of the way, 
the choice between guns and butter should hardly admit of any 
hesitation. 

‘True, an independent India may have other alliances open to 
her. But, historically, while it is true that new combinations and 
political groupings have often been tried, it is also true that when- 


ever their raison d’étre has been the establishment of a balance of 


power, the resulting peace has been precarious and war its cul- 
mination. The present war will have been fought in vain if its 
only legacy is a truce between rival groups of mutually suspicious 
States. One must fervently strive and hope for a world in which 
the nations now united in defense of democracy remain united to 
preserve the fruits of their victory. Should that come to pass, 
India and the British Commonwealth would be part of a wider 
system, friendly partners in that system, but no less conscious of 
the greater strength that they can contribute to it through their 
own solidarity. 

This article will have failed in its purpose if it leaves the reader 
with the impression that India’s continued association with the 
British Commonwealth would only be to India’s advantage. If 
India needs the Commonwealth, the Commonwealth needs India 
no less. Twice, within a quarter of a century, India’s prompt aid 
has proved a timely bulwark against disaster. Major wars now 
tend to become global in surface and circumference. To any scheme 
of Commonwealth defense, India’s strategic position and resources 
in material and men must be of vital importance. The Battle of 
Britain, to cite a concrete instance, might have failed to preserve 
the integrity of the Commonwealth if Indian Divisions and Indian 
supplies had not helped to break the assault of the Axis on the 
strategic arch of the Middle East. How much harder would final 
defeat of Japan be if the British Commonwealth and the United 
States could not use India as a springboard for the first offensive 
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moves in Southeast Asia? Some facts of geography and history 
are timeless; they do not alter. 

But morally the Commonwealth needs India even more than it 
needs her militarily. The concept of Commonwealth as an insti- 
tution of pervasive freedom must remain incomplete so long as 
freedom can, with some show of reason, be represented as a pre- 
rogative of kinship. India provides, on a scale unprecedented in 
history, the test of freedom broader based than kinship. If the 
Commonwealth satisfies the test, may not the Commonwealth, 
India, indeed mankind see in this synthesis a new strong hope for 
lasting peace and good will on this earth? 








SPEECH OF LORD HALIFAX TO 
TORONTO BOARD OF TRADE! 


January 24, 1944 


A hundred years is a long time in the life of any organization; 
and for this reason, among others, I feel it a real privilege to be 
here tonight in one of the greatest cities in the North American 
continent to celebrate the hundredth birthday of the Toronto 
Board of Trade. 

For this is more. than the birthday of an organization. The 
Board of Trade has played a notable part in the development of 
this city. The history of the one is inseparable from the history of 
the other as that of two persons who have grown up together. 

It is by the vigor and enterprise of her sons that Toronto today 
occupies so proud a place among the cities of our Commonwealth; 
and surely no single organization represents and expresses those 
qualities more faithfully than does the Board of Trade. 

To say that is to say a good deal more. I need not remind you 
of what Toronto stands for in the life of this Dominion. Nor need 
I remind you of its place in the remarkable progress of the last 
half-century, which before the war had converted Canada into 
one of the leading industrial countries of the world, and during 
the war has made her a veritable supply base for the armed forces 
of the United Nations. We may be sure that this progress will 
not only continue, but will assume a new importance when the 
war is over. For Canada, as for the United Kingdom, a primary 
need in any postwar economic arrangements that may be made 
is to secure full employment of both people and resources; and 
this can only be satisfied by an expanding world economy, in ac- 
cordance with the principles to which you and we have subscribed. 

For the fulfilment of this purpose we are pledged to great and 
difficult tasks, which will demand the fullest measure of coopera 
tion, especially between the members of the Commonwealth and 
your great neighbor, the United States; and in all this Canada, 
from her geographical position, her rapidly developing industry, 

1 Text obtained from British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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and her vast natural resources, is obviously and intimately con- 
cerned. 

These matters are much in the minds of all of us today, and 
especially in the minds of members of a body like the Board of 
Trade, with its long record of public service. But you would, | am 
sure, be the first to recognize that these problems which lie be- 
foré us are political as well as economic; and so tonight, when 
you have every right to look back with pride on the past hundred 
years, and forward with confidence to the next hundred, it will 
not perhaps be out of place if, for a few minutes, I attempt a 
rather similar task in a rather wider field. 

A hundred years is indeed a long time in the history of an or- 
ganization; but it is not very long in the history of a country; 
and some may find it strange to recall tonight that only a little 
more than a hundred years have passed since Lord Durham wrote 
his famous Report, which was to be so large a landmark in the 
history of Canada, as in that of all the Dominions. 

Less than a century separates the Durham Report from the 
Statute of Westminster, and, as we look back upon the history of 
the Commonwealth, that period stands out as a distinct, clear-cut 
stage in its development. In 1838, the Dominions were still Col- 
onies; in 1931, the process of peaceful development by which 
they had reached complete equality of status with Great Britain 
was formally recorded in Imperial Statute. That particular stage 
was over eight years before the whole Commonwealth and Em- 
pire were subjected to the strains and stresses of a second world 
war, which must have tested to the uttermost the strength and 
flexibility of any political society. 

I often think that to the outsider the British Commonwealth 
must surely appear an almost inexplicable freak of nature. We 
can imagine the bewilderment of an intelligent visitor from an- 
other planet on being confronted with its manifest contradic- 
tions. He would see something of which the component parts 
were united under a single Head, but constitutionally so ordered 
that while that Head, in his capacity as King in Great Britain, 
might be at war with a foreign power, as King in a Dominion he 
might continue to enjoy normal friendly relations with the enemy. 
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The visitor, baffled by this extraordinary confusion of fung. 
tions, would suffer a further shock if he went on to study wha 
actually happened in September, 1939. He would find that on 
September 3, Great Britain declared war on Germany; that 
Australia and New Zealand declared war on the same day, and 
that South Africa and Canada followed a few days later. 

He might well wonder why. He would naturally be puzzléd to 
determine what possible interest the Polish Corridor could have 
for a Canadian, or Danzig for an Australian, or the western fron- 
tier of Poland for a South African. 

The Dominions had not been parties to the Treaty of Guar. 
antee to Poland which was the immediate cause of Great Brit. 
ain’s action. They were themselves in no danger of direct attack, 
They had influenced, but had not been responsible for, the foreign 
policy of Great Britain. 

They had, it is true, been kept regularly informed of events, 
and been in constant consultation. But the day-to-day control of 
policy had been in the hands of a Minister whom they had not 
appointed, and who was responsible to a Parliament in which 
they were not represented. In fact as well as in theory, they were 
entirely uncommitted. The best proof of this reality is that Eire 
pursued, and still pursues today, a policy of abstention and neu- 
trality. 

Yet, not only did the great Dominions enter the war without 
hesitation; they showed at once that theirs was no formal acqui- 
escence in a situation which, though disagreeable in the extreme, 
could by no means be avoided. They realized that Great Britain 
was the first line of their own defense. They immediately threw 
all that they had in men, money, and material, into the struggle. 
They held nothing back; and in the summer of 1940, whet 
Britain faced the probability of invasion and the possibility of 
conquest, they were unflinching in their support. 

Even now I find it hard to put into words all that this has meant 
to us. I am not thinking only of the actual physical assistance, 
great as that is, which has come and is coming to us from over 
seas. | am not even thinking only of your valiant airmen, who 
fought beside ours in the battle of Britain; or of the Australians, 
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New Zealanders, and South Africans, who helped to turn defeat 
into victory in the Middle East and to conquer a great empire in 
Africa; or of those stout-hearted troops you had sent over months 
before, and continually reinforced, to strengthen a perilously 
weak defense; or of the Royal Canadian Navy on its sleepless 
vigil in the North Atlantic. 

] am thinking also of the sense of comradeship you gave us. 

In the grief and tragedy of the war, many mothers have drawn 
new strength and courage from the example of their sons; and so 
the Old Country, in that which was at once her darkest and her 
greatest hour, drew strength and courage from the younger mem- 
bers of our family of nations. 

When the history of those fateful days is written, I do not 
doubt that the unshaken staunchness of the Commonwealth will 
be recognized as a decisive factor. If once again Britain was “a 
bulwark for the cause of men,” it was because when the storm 
broke she was so stoutly buttressed. And had Britain not been 
able to stand firm then, where would today be the United Nations, 
or where tomorrow the certainty of victory, or in the future, hope 
of security and peace? 

So much is surely incontestable, but because it is incontest- 
able, there is a real danger that, with this experience before our 
eyes, we may be tempted to conclude that all is for the best in 
our affairs. Why, it may be said, should we tamper with what 
has so stoutly met the stern challenge of these times. I think we 
should pause before we accept that argument as final. 

During the period of which I have spoken, between the Durham 
Report and the Statute of Westminster, the whole trend of de- 
velopment in the Dominions was toward equality of status. But 
there was hardly an equivalent effort toward securing what I 
would call equality of function. By that I mean that while the 
Statute of Westminster assured to each and every Dominion com- 
plete self-government, it perforce left unsolved the more obstinate 
problems arising in the fields of foreign policy and defense. 

The essential unity of the Commonwealth of course owes much 
to the existence of a common Head, at once the living representa- 
tive of the whole society before the world, and the embodiment 
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of history and tradition in which all parts of the Commonwealth 
may feel themselves to have equal share and pride. 

In a sense not the less real because few might be able to trans. 
late the instinctive emotions into language, the Crown stands for 
an ideal of ordered life and service, and is thus the interpreter to 
all its subjects of standards and purposes, which at their best 
they would make their own. As a great Governor General of 
Canada, the late Lord Tweedsmuir, once wrote: 

“In any deep stirring of heart, the people turn from the mechan. 
ism of government, which is their own handiwork and their ser- 
vant, to that ancient, abiding thing behind governments, which 
they feel to be the symbol of their past achievement and their 
future hope.” 

There was thus the unifying influence of a common Head. We 
were also at one in seeing how directly the Nazi philosophy cut 
at the roots of our whole way of life and how irreconcilable there- 
fore was the difference between the Nazis and ourselves. We do 
not always reflect that our belief in freedom is the direct outcome 
of the value we have learned to attach to human personality; or 
remember that the principal source of this reverence for person- 
ality has been the age-long emphasis of Christian teaching upon 
the eternal worth of each human soul. We have not always given 
these things much thought, and too often have been content to 
live upon the accumulated capital of the past. But on the day that 
we realized how near we were to losing this inheritance, we 
awoke to a new sense of what it meant. 

That was true of Britain. It was equally true of the Great 
Dominions. But when this has been said, it remains a fact that, 
much as the unity of the Commonwealth owed to a common 
Head and a common thought upon the things that matter most, 
it found little expression in outward form. 

The right of each member to determine its own external affairs 
may mean a gain or it may mean a loss. It is plainly a loss if, 
with our essential unity of ideal, the responsibility for action 
which represents that unity is not visibly shared by all. It is an im- 
measurable gain if on vital issues we can achieve a common foreign 
policy expressed not by a single voice but by the unison of many. 
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So, too, in the field of defense, while there must be individual 
responsibility, there must also be a unity of policy. I suggest that 
in the years of peace it was a weakness, which we should try to 
cure, that the weight of decision on many problems of defense 
was not more widely shared. 

That in fact all the Dominions save one entered the war with 
us is not sufficient answer. Nor is the fact that they have made a 
total war effort which matches that of the United Kingdom. For 
we must rightly concern ourselves not so much with what happens 
when war has come, but with what in future we can do to pre- 
vent it coming. The magnificent response of the Dominions in 
1939 was not, thank God, too late to save the cause for which 
the Commonwealth and Empire stood and stands; but there is a 
real sense in which it was too late to save the peace. 

I speak frankly, as I know you would have me speak. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, the Dominions were faced with a dilemma of 
which the whole world was aware. Either they must confirm a 
policy which they had had only partial share in framing, or they 
must stand aside and see the unity of the Commonwealth broken, 
pethaps fatally and forever. It did not take them long to choose, 
and with one exception they chose war. 

But the dilemma was there, and having occurred twice in 
twenty-five years, it may occur again. That is the point at which 
equality of function lags behind equality of status. The Domin- 
ions are free—absolutely free—to choose their path; but every 
time there is a crisis in international affairs, they are faced with 
the same inexorable dilemma from which there is no escape. 

What then is the solution? Well, there are, broadly speaking, 
two roads which the Dominions may take. There is the road of 
national isolation. They can choose in peace, and after full de- 


| liberation, the course that they rejected in 1939. They can say— 


and who should attempt to gainsay them?—that their foreign 
policy will be unconcerned with any but their own immediate 
national interests; that it will not reflect an underlying unity of 
ideal or strive toward unity in action; that they will neither de- 
fend others, nor expect others to defend them. 

I am not going to argue against such an attitude, least of all in 
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days like these, or in a city such as yours; beyond observing that 
isolationism is an old policy and that, in the shrinking worl 
where we all have to live today, it is not an easy policy to pur 
sue, and is unlikely to get easier. 

Onice upon a time, a great many people in Great Britain were 
isolat onists in the sense that they wished to avoid entanglement 
in the affairs of Europe; just as in the United States there was an 
overwhelming opinion against becoming involved in disputes 
outside the Western Hemisphere. Indeed it might be said that in 
1939 almost every country—certainly almost every small coun- 
try—was isolationist; and today the map of the world is strewn 
with the wreckage of small States. With such a record of failure 
before us, they would be optimists in any country who supposed 
that such a policy would be more successful in the future than it 
has been in the past. 

But for most of us there is a stronger and more compelling ar- 
gument toward choosing the second road. We believe that the 
British Empire has proved, not once nor twice but many times, a 
powerful and beneficent world-force. We believe that without it 
the cause we uphold today would have been lost long ago; and 
therefore that the remedy for the difficulties which I have tried 
to describe is not that we and you should draw apart, but that we 
should try to fortify our partnership. 

By that I do not mean that we should attempt to retrace our 
steps along the path that led from the Durham Report to the 
Statute of Westminster. To do so would be to run counter to the 
whole course of development in the Commonwealth. But what is, 
I believe, both desirable and necessary is that in all the field of 
interests, common to every part of the Commonwealth—in for 
eign policy, in defense, in economic affairs, in colonial ques 
tions and in communications—we should leave nothing undone 
to bring our people into closer unity of thought and action. 

It may be that we shall find it desirable to maintain and extend 
our present wartime procedure of planning and consultation, 
which itself adapted and extended the methods we practiced i 
time of peace. The question admits of no easy answer. It should 
be constantly in our minds, and I have no doubt that it will be 
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among the first problems to be considered, whenever the respon- 
sible ministers of the Crown from every part of the Common- 
wealth are able once more to meet together. 

But there is one thought which I would like to leave with you 
now. Lhe Statute of Westminster was in a sense a Declaration of 
Independence. But it was more than that. It was also a Declara- 
tion of Interdependence, a recognition that in the world of the twen- 
tieth century no country can live by itself and for itself alone. It 
did not attempt to make a stereotyped pattern or mould to which 
the Commonwealth must conform; but it did leave the greatest 
latitude for development, in the conviction that, in working out 
our fate together, we should discover that independence and in- 
terdependence, so far from being incompatible conceptions, were 
not only complementary but necessary to each other. 

For surely that is true. Today we begin to look beyond the war 
to the reordering of the world which must follow. We see three 
great powers, the United States, Russia, and China, great in 
numbers, areas, and natural resources. Side by side with them is 
the United Kingdom, with a population of less than fifty million 
with a territory which could easily be contained in one of the 
larger States of the American Union, and with natural resources 
which, though great in proportion to her size, are by themselves 
scarcely comparable with those of her companions. 

In the company of these Titans, Britain, apart from the rest of 
the Commonwealth and Empire, could hardly claim equal partner- 
ship. It is none the less likely that, when the war is ended, Western 
Europe, as never before, will look to her for leadership and guid- 
ance. She has been the one inviolate fortress of freedom in the 
West. Once again her people have shown their ancient virtue. 

They have disclosed unsuspected reserves of strength. Much 
will be asked of them. 

Yet, while they will assuredly emerge from this war with a 
new self-confidence and feel rightly proud of their achievement, 
they will certainly be poorer. They will have drawn heavily upon 
their manpower and resources. They will have spent their accu- 
mulated capital without stint. If, in the future, Britain is to play 
her part without assuming burdens greater than she can support, 
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she must have with her in peace the same strength that has sus. 
tained her in this war. Not Great Britain only, but the British 
Commonwealth and Empire must be the fourth power in that 
group upon which, under Providence, the peace of the world wil] 
henceforth depend. There, summed up in a sentence, is the need 
as | see it. 

To say this is to make no selfish claim. The unity of the Com. 
monwealth is no mere British interest. So far from being an ob 
stacle, it is a condition necessary to that working partnership with 
the United States, Russia, and China to which we look. If we are 
to play our rightful part in the preservation of peace, we can only 
play it as a Commonwealth united, vital, and coherent. By so 
doing, and only by so doing, can we hope to achieve the high pur- 
poses to which we are dedicated by the suffering and sacrifice of 
war. 
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STATEMENT OF W. L. MACKENZIE KING 
TO HOUSE OF COMMONS, OTTAWA! 


January 31, 1944 

A concrete issue in external policy has been raised in recent 
speeches delivered by Lord Halifax and Field Marshal Smuts. It 
relates to the domination of certain great powers. Both speeches 
expressed the view that the future peace of the world depended on 
the attainment of an equal partnership in strength and influence 
between the great powers among the United Nations. Both took 
the position that the resources and manpower of the British Isles 
were too small to enable the United Kingdom to compete with 
the United States and the Soviet Union in power and authority 
after the war. Both, therefore, argued that it was necessary that 
the United Kingdom should have the constant support of other 
countries, in order to preserve a proper balance. Field Marshal 
Smuts thought that this might be achieved by a close association 
between the United Kingdon and “the smaller democracies in 
Western Europe’’; he had little to say of the place of the British 
Commonwealth as such. Lord Halifax on the other hand declared : 
“Not Great Britain only, but the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, must be the fourth power in that group upon which, 
under Providence, the peace of the world will henceforth depend.” 

With what is implied in the argument employed by both these 
eminent public men, I am unable to agree. It is indeed true beyond 
question that the peace of the world depends on preserving on the 
side of peace a large superiority of power, so that those who wish 
to disturb the peace can have no chance of success. But I must 
ask whether the best way of attaining this is to seek a balance of 
strength between three or four great powers. Should we not, in- 
deed must we not, aim at attaining the necessary superiority of 
power by creating an effective international system inside which 
the cooperation of all peace-loving countries is freely sought and 
given? 





1 Text obtained from the Canadian Wartime Information Board, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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It seems to me not to be a matter of matching manpower and 
resources, or in other words military and industrial potential, be. 
tween three or four dominant States. What we must strive for jg 
close cooperation among those great States themselves and all 
other like-minded countries. Behind the conception expressed by 
Lord Halifax and Field Marshal Smuts there lurks the idea of 
inevitable rivalry between the great powers. Could Canada, sit. 
uated as she is geographically between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, and at the same time a member of the British Com- 
monwealth, for one moment give support to such an idea? 

The Moscow Declaration on General Security forecast a sys- 
tem which would involve for its effectiveness firm commitments 
by all peace-loving States to do their share in preserving peace. 
Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union were all repre- 
sented at the Moscow Conference. 

What would seem now to be suggested is that the prime Can: 
dian commitment should be to pursue in all matters of external 
relations in “foreign policy, defense, economic affairs, colonial 
questions, and communications,” to cite Lord Halifax’s words— 
a common policy to be framed and executed by all the govem- 
ments of the commonwealth. I maintain that apart from all ques- 
tions as to how that common policy is to be reached, or enforced, 
such a conception runs counter to the establishment of effective 
world security, and therefore is opposed to the true interests of 
the commonwealth itself. 

We are certainly determined to see the closest collaboration 
continue between Canada, the United Kingdom, and other Com- 
monwealth countries. Nothing that I am saying should be con- 
strued as supporting any other view than this. 

Collaboration inside the British Commonwealth has, and will 
continue to have, a special degree of intimacy. When, however, 
it comes to dealing with the great issues which determine peace 
or war, prosperity or depression, it must not, in aim or method, 
be exclusive. In meeting world issues of security, employment, 
and social standards we must join not only with Commonwealth 
countries but with all like-minded States, if our purposes and 
ideals are to prevail. Our commitments on these great issues must 
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be part of a general scheme, whether they be on a world basis or 
ional in nature. 
We look forward, therefore, to close collaboration in the in- 
terests of peace not only inside the British Commonwealth, but 
also with all friendly nations small as well as great. 





REPORT OF VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV 
TO THE SUPREME SOVIET OF THE U. S. S. R? 


February 1, 1944 


On the transformation of the People’s Commissariat of Defense and the 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs from Union People’s Com 
missariats into Union-Republican People’s Commissariats. Report of 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, in the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S. S. R. on February 1, 1944. 

Comrades, Deputies: 

The question of the transformation of two People’s Commis. 
sariats—the People’s Commissariat of Defense and the People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs—from Union into Union-Re 
publican People’s Commissariats has been posed before the Su- 


preme Soviet. 


The Council of People’s Commissars believes that this question } 


is quite ripe. This is not a matter of the ordinary reorganization of 
two People’s Commissariats. This is primarily a matter of plac 
ing new and most responsible tasks before the Union Republics, 
The question has been posed of new tasks and rights of Union 
Republics, firstly in the matter of the defense of our country, and 
secondly in the sphere of external relations with foreign States, 
and in this connection, of important transformations in our Union 
State. 

Heretofore the Union Republics took part in the common work 
of creation of the organization and equipment of the Red Amy, 
Our Army was created as an All-Union Army, and there existed 
no separate army formations of the Republics. Now it is proposed 
to institute army formations of Republics, which should form 
component parts of the Red Army. In this connection there arises 
the need for the creation of People’s Commissariats of Defense 
in the Union Republics, as well as the necessity of the transfor 
mation of the Union People’s Commissariat of Defense into 4 
Union-Republican People’s Commissariat. 

1 Reprinted from Information Bulletin (Vol. 1V, No. 15, February 5, 1944) 


issued by the Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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After the foundation of the Union of Soviet Republics in 1922, 
foreign political relations were wholly concentrated in the Union 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, to which individual 
Republics delegated their powers in foreign relations. Now the 
Government of the Union proposes that Union Republics be 
granted powers to enter into direct relations with foreign States 
and conclude agreements with them. Naturally, the granting of 
powers to the Republics in the sphere of foreign relations renders 
it necessary to create People’s Commissariats of Foreign Affairs 
in the Union Republics and to transform the Union People’s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs into a Union-Republican People’s 
Commissariat. 

The meaning of the proposed transformation is perfectly clear. 
This transformation signifies the great expansion of activities of 
the Union Republics which has become possible as a result of 
their political, economic, and cultural growth, or, in other words, 
as a result of their national development. One cannot fail to see in 
this a new, important step in the practical solution of the national 
ptoblem in the multinational Soviet State, one cannot fail to see in 
this a new victory for our Lenin-Stalin national policy. 

This transformation, however, has become possible not merely 
as a result of the strengthening of our Republics. It has become 
possible as a result of the achieved strengthening of our Union 
State as a whole. The strengthening of the Soviet Union that has 
taken place is most convincingly proved by the manner in which 
our Red Army, which bears the whole brunt of the struggle with 
the main forces of the most dangerous enemy, is beating the 
German-Fascist army and successfully brings nearer the time of 
the complete expulsion of the enemy from Soviet territory and his 
utter defeat. 

Now it is more than obvious how scandalously the enemy’s 
calculations on the Red Army’s defeat fell through and how near- 
sighted were the Hitlerites’ calculations on causing disunity 
among the peoples of the Soviet Union. Our Army, which was 
joined by millions of people from all the nations in the Soviet 
Union and which receives such invaluable help from our guerrillas 
in the enemy’s rear, proves more and more successfully with 
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every day how strong our country has become, how powerful the 
Soviet system is, how great the friendship of the Soviet peoples is, 

The present proposal on the transformations in the organiza. 
tion of defense and in foreign relations, providing for a great ex. 
pansion of the functions of the Union Republics, should serve as 
a new confirmation of our confidence in the strength and growth 
of the forces of the Soviet Union. This confidence is demonstrated 
all the more forcefully that we propose to effect these transfor. 
mations at the height of a Patriotic War, when the forces of our 
peoples are strained so greatly and when not every State would 
venture to undertake such important transformations. 


I 
TRANSFORMATION OF THE PEOPLE’s COMMISSARIAT OF DEFENSE 


I proceed to the question of the transformation of the People’s 
Commissariat of Defense. It is proposed by the draft of the lawte 
establish that the Union Republics organize army formations of 
the Republics, and that the People’s Commissariat of Defense is 
transformed from a Union into a Union-Republican Peoples 
Commissariat. It is proposed accordingly to make the necessary 
addenda to the All-Union Constitution. 

Now, too, we have national army formations in the Red Amy. 
Our Army has Lithuanian, Latvian, Estonian, Georgian, Azer 
baijanian, Armenian, Kazakh, and certain other army formations. 
Some of these army units were created during the Patriotic War, 
Now that all the peoples of the Soviet Union strive to take their 
place in the ranks of the Red Army, creation of army formations 
of the Republics is of great importance to us. As is well known, it 
Tsarist Russia certain nationalities and peoples were not cot 
scripted for military service. For instance, the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, 
Tajiks, Turkmenians, Kirghizians, and most of the peoples of the 
Northern Caucasus, also peoples of the North, were not subject 
to conscription. Tsarism, naturally, did not trust peoples which 
it kept in a colonial or semi-colonial status. The Tsarist powet 
even did not do anything to prepare these peoples for gradual itt 
duction into the army. 
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In the Soviet time, the situation has changed radically. The 
legislation naturally contains no legal restrictions for some or 
other nationalities as regards conscription. But a certain time had 
to pass in order to render possible actual realization of conscrip- 
tions to the Red Army in all parts of the Soviet Union. Partial 
conscriptions to the Red Army were carried out in past years 
even in those districts of the U. S. S. R. where no conscriptions 
took place in old times. National army units were formed in the 
Red Army as well, but up to recent time these formations could 
not really develop. Now the situation has changed for the better. 
Adequate possibilities have been created for army formations in 
the Union Republics. All the Republics have not only cadres of 
rank and file fighters, but also certain cadres of commanding per- 
sonnel capable of directing respective army units. Thus at present 
the creation of army formations in the Union Republics can be 
placed on a firm foundation. 

But to realize this task it is necessary to have Republican Peo- 
ple’s Commissariats of Defense, and consequently there arises 
the necessity of the transformation of the Union People’s Com- 
missariat of Defense into a Union-Republican People’s Commis- 
sariat. _It is to be expected that this will also increase the atten- 
tion paid by the Republics to the organization of military training 


} inschools and institutions of higher education, of which we stand 


inneed. Under such conditions, the creation of army formations 
inthe Republics as component parts of the Red Army will play a 
hot insignificant, positive part. 

How will this affect our Red Army? Will this contribute to 
its strengthening, to the growth of its might? Yes, this is beyond 
amy doubt. Our Army has always been close to and cherished by 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. In the course of the Patriotic 
War, still stronger became the love of the peoples of the U. S. 
§.R. for their Army, still stronger and more universal became 
the pride of the Soviet people in the successes and heroism of the 
Red Army. Indeed, who fails to see what a glorious struggle is 
waged by our Army for the liberation of the Ukraine, for the 
liberation of Byelorussia? Who fails to appreciate whole-heartedly 
what the Red Army does to prepare the imminent liberation of 
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Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Moldavia, and the Karelo-Finnigh 
Republic? Who fails to remember that Soviet troops saved 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, and Armenia from the invasion of German 
fascism? Who of our Soviet people does not glorify our Amy 
for having defended our Capital—Moscow, for having routed the 
Germans at Stalingrad and launched an offensive along the whole 
front, for having defended Leningrad and fully lifted the blockade 
from it, and for now chasing the enemy hordes from the native 
soil without giving him any respite? Who, save those plagued by 
fascism, fails to understand now that the Red Army fulfils a mis. 
sion of liberation not only with regard to its own motherland, but 
‘also with regard to all democratic countries which fight for their 
honor, freedom and independence against the mortal danger pre 
sented by fascism? 

Who further does not know that the men and women workers 
of our mills and factories, that the men and women peasants on 
the collective farms, that our intelligentsia, that all the Soviet 
people, are ready to give all their strength to enhance the might 
of the Red Army, that by their self-sacrificing labor they dis 
charge by actual deeds their duty to the motherland, to the heroic 
Red Army? 

The formation of army units of the Republics should serve to 
strengthen further our Army as the defender of our country, a 
the reliable bulwark of the Soviet Union. The enemies of the 
Soviet Union need not doubt that as a result of these new army 
formations the forces of our State will grow still stronger. This 
will make them more cautious in the future. 

This new embodiment of the growing friendship of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union will contribute to the further growth of the 
prestige of our country with the nations of the East and West. 


II 


‘TRANSFORMATION OF PEoPLE’s CoMMISSARIAT OF 
Foreign AFFAIRS 


Of no lesser significance is the transformation of the All-Union 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs into a Union-Republi- 
can People’s Commissariat. Before the foundation of the Soviet 
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Union, along with the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic there existed 
an | People’s Commissariats of Foreign Affairs in the Ukraine, Byelo- 
ny mssia, Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan, which on certain oc- 
he | casions maintained foreign relations with other States. During the 
ole | early period when our State was not yet gathered into one Union 
ie | State, but consisted of separate parts, a number of treaties and 
ive | agreements were concluded between individual Soviet Republics 
ad foreign States. On some occasions representatives of the 
Russian S. F. S. R. were specially authorized by other Soviet 
Republics to participate in international conferences and to con- | 
dude treaties with other States on behalf of all or several Soviet H 
| 
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re. {| Republics. 

Comrade Stalin said at the first All-Union Congress of Soviets 
ry | that “at that time the Soviet Republics, although they acted to- 
on { gether, marched separately, occupied primarily by the problem of 
iet | their existence.” That was inevitable at the initial stage. When 
he | the U. S. S. R. was founded in accordance with the common will 
js- | of the Union Republics, it was decided to unify relations with | 
cic } foreign States in one center. Then was created the All-Union 
People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, in which were vested 
the powers of the People’s Commissariats of Foreign Affairs of : 
the separate Soviet Republics. Since then, up to our days, the i 
Soviet State was represented abroad through All-Union diplo- ik 
my | matic representatives. Treaties and agreements with foreign States 
his } were also concluded only on behalf of the Union. This was nec- 

essary at a certain stage of the development of our State and 
les | yielded its positive results by having strengthened the State and 
the ) highly enhanced its part in international affairs. But even then, as 
far back as at the Party Congress in 1923, Comrade Stalin said: 
| “We shall still take up the national question more than once, since 
tational and international conditions are subject to changes and 
may still change. I do not preclude the possibility that subse- 
quently we may have to separate certain commissariats which we 
are now merging in the Union of Republics. . . .” 
si Being the best authority on the national question, not only in 
our Party and not only in our country, Comrade Stalin, who to- 
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gether with the great Lenin laid the foundation of the Sovig 
Union, pointed out even then that changes in the internation] 
situation and the national development would more than once eal] 
forth organizational changes in the machine of the Soviet State, 
No other state of affairs can be imagined, especially in such q 
young and rapidly gaining strength organism as the Soviet Unionis, 

Now the question of the foreign relations of the Union Repub- 
lics stands differently from the way it stood two decades ago when 
the Soviet Union was being founded. It grew out of the vital needs 
of the Republics and its solution is dictated by the interests of 
the Union as a whole. The time is long past when certain foreign 
States tried not to notice the existence of the Soviet Republic bom 
in the October Revolution. Now, on the contrary, among foreign 
States there is a growing desire to establish and develop diplo- 
matic relations with our State. 

Certainly under conditions of World War this meets with pe 
culiar, not insignificant difficulties, but still even in the years of 
war the international connections of the U. S. S. R. have been 
steadily extending. One may even say that it was just in the years 
of the war that the international connections of the Soviet Union 
have risen to a new and higher level. The facts are universally 
known. For the first time during the existence of Soviet power, 
we have established not only friendly but even allied relations 
with Great Britain. Similar good relations have been formed be 
tween us and the United States of America. A powerful ante 
Hitler coalition has been formed, headed by the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, and the United States of America, a coalition whose 
military and political importance for the whole range of demo 
cratic States can hardly be overestimated. The recently com 
cluded Soviet-Czechoslovak Treaty may serve as an example of 
the strengthening of friendly relations of the Soviet Union with 
European States. The foundations have been laid for the coopers 
tion of large and small democratic countries, not only in time of 
war against a common enemy, but also in the postwar period for 
the sake of safeguarding peace against new encroachments on the 
part of aggressive powers. 

As is well known, the Moscow and Teheran Conferences 
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yed a most eminent part in the development and strengthening 
of the anti-Hitler coalition. Now as never before, great is the 
confidence of the peoples of the anti-Hitler camp in near and com- 
plete victory, in joint crushing blows of the Allies at the common 
enemy, which are already not distant, as well as confidence that 
the alliance and friendship of the anti-Fascist countries will be 
steeled in this common struggle. 

And still it cannot be said that this general positive course of 
development of the international connections of the Soviet Union 
could fully cover not only the requirements of the whole Union 
but also the multifarious and growing requirements of the Union 
Republics in foreign affairs. Thus the Union Republics have quite 
afew specific economic and cultural requirements which cannot 
be covered in full measure by All-Union representation abroad 
and also by treaties and agreements of the Union with other 
States. These national requirements of the Republics can be met 
better by means of direct relations of the Republics with the cor- 
responding States. Naturally, questions of this kind require special 
concrete elaboration in Union and Republican organs. It cannot 
be denied either that a certain time will be required to organize 
these external activities of the Republics. Such questions are not 
solved after a cut and dried pattern. It is indisputable, however, 
that the problem of emerging into the arena of external activities 
has already acquired vital importance for a number of Republics. 

Lastly, it should be acknowledged that this is in the interests 
not only of this or that individual Union Republic, but also in the 
interests of the entire cause of the expansion of international con- 
nections and the strengthening of the cooperation of the U. S. 
§. R. with other States, which is of such importance in time of 
war and which will yield fruit also in the postwar period. 

Such are the grounds on which the necessity of the transfor- 
mation of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs from a 
Union into a Union-Republican People’s Commissariat should be 
tecognized. Whereas in the initial period there existed only Re- 
publican People’s Commissariats of Foreign Affairs, and in the 
second period only a Union Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, now 
the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs should be trans- 
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formed into a more complex and ramified organization—into 4 
Union-Republican People’s Commissariat. 

It remains for me to add a few words on our diplomatic prag. 
tice. It is necessary to note that the absence of special provisions 
in the Soviet Constitution as regards the rights of Union Repub. 
lics to exchange of representations with other States and to the 
maintenance of foreign relations, is sometimes interpreted to the 
direct detriment of the interests of the Soviet Republics and of 
the Soviet Union as a whole. The proposed addition will serve to 
eliminate facts of this kind. 


Il 


New Forwarp StrivdE IN SOLUTION OF 
NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The proposed transformation of the People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs and the People’s Commissariat of Defense is a 
new forward stride in the solution of the national problem in the 
Soviet Union. This transformation is in direct accord with the 
principles of our Lenin-Stalin national policy. The realization of 
measures of this kind at the present time means that the Soviet 
State has reached a new level in its development, turning into a 
more complex and virile organism. In this one cannot fail to see 
fresh evidence of the great significance of the socialist principles 
of the organization of the Soviet Union. 

In his report to the Congress of Soviets which adopted the 
Constitution of the U. S. S. R. in 1936, Comrade Stalin thus char- 
acterized the victory of the national policy of the Soviet power 
which insured the success of the formation of a multinational 
State on the basis of socialism: 


The absence of exploiting classes which are the principal or 
ganizers of strife between nations; the absence of exploitation 
which cultivates mutual distrust and kindles nationalist passions, 
the fact that power is in the hands of the working class which is 
the foe of all enslavement and the true vehicle of the ideas of in- 
ternationalism; the actual practice of mutual aid among the peo 
ples in all spheres of economic and social life; and finally, the 
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flourishing national culture of the peoples of the U. S. S. R., a 
culture which is national in form and socialist in content—all 
these and similar factors have brought about a radical change in 
the aspect of the peoples of the U.S. S. R.; their feeling of mutual 
distrust has disappeared, a feeling of mutual friendship has devel- 
among them, and thus real fraternal cooperation among the 
ples has been established within the system of a single Union 
Stare. As a result, we now have a fully-formed multinational 
socialist State which has stood all tests and whose stability might 
well be envied by any national State in any part of the world. 


Seven years—and what years'—have passed since then. Soon 
it will be three years that we have been waging the great Patriotic 
War against German fascism and its allies, which use the material 
and manpower resources of nearly the whole of Europe in their 
struggle against the Soviet Union. This has been a new—and the 
most serious at that—test for our multinational State. But the 
Soviet Union has passed this test, too, with flying colors. 

On the twenty-sixth anniversary of the October Revolution, 
Comrade Stalin thus summed up the latest period: 


All the peoples of the Soviet Union have risen as one to defend 
their motherland, rightly considering the present Patriotic War 
the common cause of all working people, irrespective of nation- 
ality or religion. By now the Hitlerite politicians have themselves 
seen how hopelessly stupid were their hopes of discord and strife 
among the peoples of the Soviet Union. The friendship of the peo- 
ples of our country has withstood all hardships and trials of war 
and has become tempered still further in the common struggle of 
all Soviet people against the Fascist invaders. 


This—in Comrade Stalin’s words—is one of the decisive 
sources of the strength of the Soviet Union. 

Let us sum up. Carrying out under the present conditions im- 
portant State transformations, we must of course pose the ques- 
tion of how this will affect the Red Army and its deep rear in the 


| country. In other words, are we making a step toward the strength- 


ening or toward the weakening of the U.S. S. R.? 
Everything said above permits to give a definite answer to this 
question. The transformation of the People’s Commissariat of 
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Foreign Affairs and the People’s Commissariat of Defense which 
follows from the expansion of the tasks and functions of the 
Union Republics within the country and beyond its confines, far 
from running counter to the interests of the strengthening of our 
Union, on the contrary is being effected in the name of and for 
the purpose of the further strengthening of our great State. 

Since the time when the Soviet Union was founded, the Con. 
stitution has insured to the Union Republics such a supreme ex- 
pression of their sovereign rights as the right of free secession 
from the U.S. S. R. But as time passes the stronger becomes the 
desire of the peoples of the Soviet Union to live in close friendship 
among themselves, to help one another and to march together 
through all trials under the guidance of Soviet power. 

The recognition by the Union of the increased requirements of 
the Republics in their State activities, including foreign activities, 
and legislative provision for these needs of the Republics, only 
serve to strengthen the fraternal relations among the peoples of 
our country and reveal still more fully the historic meaning of the 
existence of the Soviet Union to the peoples of the East and West. 

It should be recognized further that the new forward stride in 
the solution of the national problem in the U. S. S. R. is of great 
importance from the viewpoint of all progressive humanity. Ata 
time when German fascism—this worst product of imperialists! 
—has reared its head and unleashed a World War to strangle its 
neighbors, to destroy free States and impose its bandit imperialist 
policy upon other peoples of Europe, and after that upon the peo 
ples of the whole world—the new success in the realization of 
the Lenin-Stalin national policy in the Soviet State will have es 
pecially great international significance. This step of the Soviet 
power will constitute a new moral-political blow at fascism and 
its man-hating policy, hostile to its core to the interest of the 
free national development of peoples. 

The Soviet Union and its allies are already successfully beat- 
ing fascism, which imposed this war, hastening the time of its 
utter military defeat. But we know that matters should not be 
restricted to the military defeat of the Fascist forces. It is neces 
sary to bring to completion the moral-political defeat of fascism 
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ss well. To this, we are certain, will successfully contribute those 
Sate transformations in the Soviet Union which are now sub- 
mitted for your approval. 

| express assurance that the Supreme Soviet will demonstrate 
the unanimity of the Soviet people in the solution of the question 


of the proposed State transformations. 
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TEXT OF SOVIET AUTONOMY DECREES! 


With the aim of widening international connections and strength. 
ening the collaboration of the U.S. S. R. with other States and tak. 
ing into consideration the growing need of the Union Republics 


in the establishment of direct relations with foreign States, the | 


Supreme Soviet of the U.S. S. R. decrees: 

1. A Union Republic may enter into direct relations with for. 
eign States and conclude agreements with them. 

2. To introduce into the Constitution of the U. S. S. R. i 
following additions: 

A. To add to Article XIV point (A) of the Constitution after 
the words: “representation of the Union in international relations, 
conclusion and ratification of treaties with foreign States” the 
words: “the establishment of the general character of the rele 
tions between the Union Republic and foreign States.” This 
point thus reads as follows: 

(A) Representation of the Union in international relations, 
conclusion and ratification of treaties with other States and the 
establishment of the general character of the relations of the 
Union Republic and foreign States. 

B. To add to the Constitution of the U. S. S. R. Article XVII 
(A) to read thus: “Each Union Republic has the right to enter 
into direct relation with foreign States, to conclude agreements 


with them and exchange diplomatic and consular representatives 


with them.” 

C. To supplement Article LX of the Constitution of the U. $. 
S. R. with point (E) reading: “Establishment of the representa 
tion of the Union Republic in international relations.” 

3- To transform the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Af 
fairs from an All-Union into a Union-Republican People’s Com- 
missariat. 

KALININ, 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S. S. R, 
GorkIN, 

Secretary. 


1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, February 3, 1944+ 
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The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., with the aim of strength- 
ening the defensive power of the U. S. S. R., decrees: 

1. To establish that the Union Republics shall organize military 
formations of the Republics. 

2. To add to the Constitution of the U. S. S. R. the following 
additions : 

A. To supplement Article XIV, point (H) of the Constitution 
after the words “organizing the defense of the U. S. S. R. and 
directing all armed forces of the U.S. S. R.,” the words: “the es- 
tablishing of the directing principles of the organization of mil- 
itary formations of the Union Republics.” 

This point thus reads: 

“(H) Organizing the defense of the U. S. S. R., directing all 
armed forces of the U.S. S. R., the establishment of the directing 
principles of the organization of military formations of the Union 
Republics.” 

B. To supplement the Constitution of the U. S. S. R. with 
Article XVIII-B, as follows: 

“Each Union Republic has its republican military formation.” 

C. To supplement Article LX of the Constitution of the U.S. 
§.R. with point (E) as follows: 

“Establishes the method of the creation of military formations 
of the Union Republic.” 

3. To transform the People’s Commissariat for Defense from 
an All-Union into a Union-Republican People’s Commissariat. 

KaLININ, 


Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S. S. R. 
GorKIN, 


Secretary of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S. S.R. 


Moscow, Kremlin, February 1, 1944. 





